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“Types terts published this year... 


Short Story GREAT SHORT STORIES © 


Edited by Wi!bur Schramm. 30 representative short stories 
from American, British, ond world literature of the 19th 
and 20th centuries. Grades 10, 11, and 12. Probable list 
price: $1.92. 


Drama - MODERN ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Edited by Francis Griffith and Joseph Mersand. 16 one- 
oct plays by the best modern authors of short drama. 
Simple enough for grade 9. List price: $1.80. 


a THE NEW MODERN AMERICAN 
etry AND BRITISH POETRY 


Revised Mid-Century Edition | 


Untermeyer's 1950 revision of his introduction to modern 
poetry. 14 new poets, fuller representation of major fig- 
ures. Grades 1] and 12. List price: $1.88. . 


Novel Dickens’ GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


Abridged 50%, but NOT rewritten, by Blanche Jennings 
Thompson, with introduction and study helps. List price: 
$1.56. 


Dickens’ A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


Abridged 40%, but NOT rewritten, by Edith Carol Young- 
hem, with introduction and study helps. List price: $1.60. 
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Check for yourself 

on the step-by-step 

help Basic Composition 

offers for getting every 

boy and girl to make 

real improvement in 

7 speaking and writing. 

FORESMAN Examination mate- 

AND rials will be sent free 
on request. 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dolias | 
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News items about the ACD 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY 


TEXT EDITION 


] As a result of continuous reading by our permanent editorial staff in 

the current year, the next printing of the acp will carry either new 
entries or added definitions for nearly 100 words. Among the new words 
are antihistamine, bebop, canasta, carport, cybernetics, double talk, expressway, free- 
wheeling, king-size, LP, phoneviston, radiotsotope, stratocruiser, vinylite, welfare 
State, xerography. 


Bernard Bloch, Associate Professor of Linguistics, Yale University, 

has been chosen to take the place of Leonard Bloomfield on the Per- 
manent Advisory Board for the acp, because of the death of Mr. Bloom- 
field. Professor Bloch has been closely associated with Mr. Bloomfield in 
general linguistics work for many years. 


Price $5.00 $6.00 with thumb index 
HARPER & BROTHERS - 49 East 33d Street + New York 16, N.Y. | 
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Wiatsas DEAN HOWELLS has perhaps 
been neglected in recent years more than 
his qualities warrant. Now that the editor 
of one of the largest-selling libraries of 
pocket-size books has discovered that 
blatant parade of sex is not necessary for 
even newsstand sales, Howells’ popu- 
larity may rise again. One false opinion 
concerning Howells is thoroughly ex- 
ploded by Everett S. Carter in “The 
Palpitating Divan.” 


GUNNAR Horn is experienced enough 
to be wise in the ways of the world and 
yet young enough to have vision and en- 
thusiasm. There is a world of practical 
sense in his “The English Teacher and 
Public Relations,” presented in easy 
journalistic style. He points the way to 
both personal and departmental gains. 
The time to begin is tomorrow perhaps 
with news about the seniors. 


- A Buffalo convention audience liked 
HrLEN F. OLson’s paper on ‘Teaching 
Basic Language Skills.” The topic is 
important, and you will find the anec- 
dotal presentation readable. 


The brief and prosaic article on page 
254 is especially important. The new 
listing of “Courses in Speech Methods’’ 
by the NCTE Committee on Speech is 
a great service. 


HENRY M. BRIckELL shows, out of his 
high-school classroom experience, how to 
use successfully one of the newer techni- 
cal procedures. More than that: he shows 
the really high value of the device. Read 
“What You Can Do with Sociograms.” 


MaRiAN Lovrren’s “Studying the 
Cultural Diversity of a Great City” will 


The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


be suggestive to many teachers besides 
those in composition areas. The diver- 
sity of culture in the territory served by 
a community high school, to which stu- 
dents come by bus, is sufficient to re- 
pay study. There may or may not be 
diversity of race or of foreign ancestry; 
there is more diversity in manners, cus- 
toms, and beliefs than appears on the 
surface. 


L. Hussey first called her 
paper “How To Trick the Eighth 
Grade.”’ Because that title suggested in- 
sincerity or double dealing by the teach- 
er, the editor arbitrarily changed the 
title to ‘“Eighth-Grade Teaching De- 
vices.” Perhaps “‘strategy”’ is the word 
for the procedure which Miss Hussey 
explains so well. 


The Round Table this month begins 
with a discussion of the place of devices 
and then offers a selection of practical 
specific procedures—with speech, films, 
excuses, and exams. 


T. S. Ehot is always stimulating- 
when not exasperating. Much of the 
talk of critics—and of others—-just now 
centers on his successful new verse play, 
The Cocktail Party (pp. 282 and 284). 


The professional books this month in- 
clude three powerful statements of edu- 
cational philosophy. Science and the 
Goals of Man, End and Means in Educa- 
tion, and The Improvement of Practical 
Intelligence agree more than they differ 
(p. 289). Thoroughgoing application of 
any one of them would transform our 
schools. 
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Just published 


SHORT STORIES 
FOR OUR TIMES 


Edited by Simon Certner ond George H. Henry 


The 25 short stories in this volume, representing some of 
the best modern writers, were chosen because they have par- 
ticular meaning for young people today. Beginning with a 
unit of stories selected for high entertainment value, the 
book provides selections related to the everyday problems 
and interests of the high-school student: school life, family — 
and community relationships, personal problems of growing 
up, and successful living. 

Each short story is introduced by thought-provoking ques- 
tions for class discussion. These prepare the student to read 
with maximum benefit by showing him that in his own gen- 
eral background are experiences related to the specific situa- 
tion in the story. Following each story are a biographical 
sketch of the author, questions of comprehension and appli- 
cation, and challenging word study exercises. At the end of 
the book there is a valuable section on the short story as a 
literary form. 
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UNSOLICITED COMMENDATION OF 


Buck’s THE GOOD EARTH 


Edited for school use by JAY E. GREENE 


“Your school edition of Pearl Buck’s THE GOOD EARTH arouses my 
enthusiasm. In my opinion the adapter has done the proper sort of job by 
shortening the story without rewriting it. If I am not mistaken, he has 
even left the vocabulary untouched. The result is a volume that can be read 
by students in remedial reading groups without too much difficulty, and that 
at the same time offers enough in vocabulary to make a contribution to the 


ever-growing word stock of the pupil. That is what an adapted classic 
should do.” 


(Kermit Deut, Chairman, Committee on Reading Skills, Oak Park, Iil.) 


Write us for an approval copy, returnable without obligation, 


GLOBE BOO K COMPANY 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Bronte’s WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


Adapted by NEVILLE and WITHERS 
has been added to the list of 


GLOBE ADAPTED CLASSICS 


IVANHOE WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


() JANE EYRE {) A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

{) KENILWORTH {] IN THE BEST OF HUMOR 

THE ODYSSEY THE THREE MUSKETEERS 

{| OLIVER TWIST {) A CONNECTICUT YANKEE 

{] LORNA DOONE (}) THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 

{| THE GOOD EARTH {] TALES WORTH RETELLING 

[}] LES MISERABLES [) THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 

{| TREASURE ISLAND () THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 

[} QUENTIN DURWARD (Jj THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 

{| THE BLACK ARROW {} GREAT MOMENTS FROM GREAT STORIES 


-}) DAVID COPPERFIELD () SILAS MARNER AND THE LITTLE MINISTER 
Please indicate the titles in which you are interested. 


Copies, returnable without obligation, will be forwarded upon receipt of your request. 
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A TexTBooKk 1N SPEECH 
Adaptable for use in any grade, eight through twelve 


YOUR SPEECH AND MINE 


By RHODA WATKINS and EDA FROST 
AIMS 


More pleasant voices 

Clear enunciation 

Better command of language 

Better listening habits, and so better learning habits 
Poise and self-command 


Kinder and more courteous ways 
Co-operative spirit 


Free upon request: ‘“The Story Back of a Book’’ 


LYONS & CARNAHAN, Publishers 
2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


Atlanta 3, Georgia Dallas 1, Texas Pasadena 2, Calif. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
148 Nassau St., N.W. 2210 Pacific Ave. 367 So. Pasadena Ave. 225 So. Main St. 


Opening the English Bible to countless 
new readers all over the world— 


T i ia HIS superlative new version of the Bible 
translated directly from the original sources 
by two committees of the world’s leading Bible 


authorities and language scholars, marks an 
important milestone in the long struggle to make 
the eternal truths of the Bible more generally 


known and understood. A companion and intro- 
duction to the King James Version, because of 
the simplicity of the language employed-—a reve- 


lation to the layman—a splendid introduction for 


CONTAINING THE OLD children—-The Basic Bible is an extraordinarily 
illuminating and rewarding volume for all who 


AND NEW TESTAMENTS seek to know or interpret the real meanings of 
IN BASIC ENGLISH the Divine Scriptures. $4.50 


A New Translation— 
In a Vocabulary E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Inc. 


of 1000 Words 300 Fourth Avenve New York 10 
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The Palpitating Divan 


EVERETT $. CARTER' 


Wuras DEAN HOWELLS wrote a friend 
in 1882: “I could not have palpitating 
divans in my stories.’’ Howells was proud 
that his books could be read by adults 
with profit and by adolescents without 
harm; but today his eschewing of the 
sofa and ignoring of the boudoir are re- 
garded as serious defects, and no more 
damning accusation has been made 
against him and his fe!'ow-writers than 
that of prudery. Since 1892 this charge 
has become standard in American criti- 
cism. In that year Ambrose Bierce, com- 
menting upon William Dean Howells’ 
moving to the editorship of the Cosmo- 
politan, said that “‘his following of fibrous 
virgins, fat matrons, and oleaginous 
clergymen has probably gone with him.”’ 
Gertrude Atherton, in 1904, accused 
American literature of being “the most 
timid, the most anaemic... the most 
bourgeois, that any country has ever 
known”’; Frank Norris talked of “the 
teacup school’ of James and Howells. 
These were the voices that had spoken 
before Mencken berated Howells in his 
Prejudices of 1919. And after him Sinclair 
* University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Lewis, in his speech accepting the Nobel 
prize, called Howells the poet laureate of 
the old maid and the vicarage. With this 
background of sneers and deprecation it 
is little wonder that the general attitude 
we take toward many American writers 
of the last half of the nineteenth century 
is, at its most generous, one of condescen- 
sion. Poor Howells; poor, poor Eggleston 
and Aldrich; they had no sex. And with- 
out sex--what is life, and, hence, what is 
literature? 

It should have occurred to modern 
critics, however, that authors of other 
days may have been as outspoken as our 
own writers—-relative, that is, to their 
audience’s capacity to absorb such frank- 
ness. For it is demonstrable that the ma- 
jor American men of letters of the end of 
the nineteenth century were working 
frankly and fully within the range of the 
taste and the tolerance of their readers. 

One need hardly press the point of the 
extreme reticence of the American public 
in the last half of the nineteenth century. 
It is well known that this was the age 
when Hawthorne disapproved of the 
nude statuary in Italy, when Dreiser's 
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Mrs. Cowperwood was mortified at the 
sight of undraped marble forms in her 
redecorated mansion, when Anthony 
Trollope’s publishers insisted that the 
“fat stomachs” of Barchester be changed 
to “deep chests,”’ and when Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’s Colonel, before carving a 
fowl, delicately asked a young lady if she 
would like a bit of the “under limb.” But 
it may not be so well known that the 
American reading public, after the Civil 
War, was shocked by the attempts of 
realistic writers to report truthfully not 
only aspects of life dealing with sexual 
relations but many other phases of living. 

For example, when Howells wrote his 
second novel, A Chance Acquaintance, in 
1872, he posed the problem of the con- 
flict between the refined East and the 
provincial West. His hero, Arburton, is a 
Boston snob who eventually falls in love 
with Kitty, the pert and lively Ohio girl 
and the first in a line of Howells’ well- 
drawn heroines. Howells ended the book 
honestly—-Kitty refuses marriage, know- 
ing she can never be happy with a mem- 
ber of the Brahmin caste. The reviewers 
were intensely displeased with this con- 
clusion. One wrote that the work was 
“so provoking ... that it is impossible 
to come to any other conclusion but that 
Mr. Howells wrote his novel experimen- 
tally.’’ A critic for another magazine ad- 
mitted that the ending was truthful and 
that it was made inevitable by the pre- 
ceding events of the story. Nevertheless 
the reviewer said that she (or could it 
have been ‘“‘she’’?) “could not help feel- 
ing that we are deliberately cheated out 
of a marriage festival and that pleasur- 
able emotion which one feels at the sight 
of a bride.” 

Several years later, Henry James al- 
luded to the discussion aroused by 
“young Arburton’s famous repudiation 
of the object of his refined affections.” 
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And he went on to say that an episode in 
Howells’ most recent work, A Foregone 
Conclusion, would probably provoke as 
much controversy. This episode in A 
Foregone Conclusion was the climax of 
the one-sided romance of the beautiful 
American girl, Florida Vervaine, and 
Don Ippolitto, an Italian priest. The 
young cleric, never a sincere Catholic, 
falls madly in love with the girl, who 
treats him as a sexless friend and confi- 
dant. When the unhappy young man fi- 
nally confesses his infatuation, she is at 
first horrified; but seeing the tragedy of 
his terrible position, she impulsively 
takes his dark head in her hands, tender- 
ly kisses his hair, and then commands 
him never to see her again. James pre- 
dicted that “Miss Vervaine’s seizing the 
young priest’s head and caressing it” 
would cause much commotion; and the 
same month, the Nation reported that it 
already ‘“‘has had the good fortune to cre- 
ate something like a scandal.” 

When Howells’ Lady of the Aroostook 
appeared in 1879, Scribner's Monthly was 
shocked and disgusted. Today we find 
nothing but purity in this story of a 
young girl who finds herself the only fe- 
male passenger on a transatlantic sailing, 
but the contemporary reviewer talked 
about ‘‘the error of taste,’’ “disagreeable 
fullness,’’ and ‘‘want of healthy mental 
attitude in a writer who habitually takes 
such a gloomy view of external nature.” 
And the reaction to A Modern Instance 


_(1882) is even more revealing in this sur- 


vey of the extent to which an age such as 
ours misjudges the effect of an author 
upon the Victorians. The novel is the first 
complete treatment of a broken home in 
American literature. It traces the decay 
of Marcia Gaylord’s marriage to the at- 
tractive philanderer, Bartley Hubbard. 
Although Howells spoiled the book with 
a “lady or the tiger’’ ending, he managed, 
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along the way, to portray convincingly 
the breakdown of a union which had 
nothing but physical attraction as its 
cement. One Grace D. Pattan, of Bangor, 
Maine, was moved to write a letter to the 
editor of the New York Tribune about it. 
“The whole thing from beginning to end 
is revolting,” the angry lady wrote. 
When an anonymous letter answered the 
irate lady from Maine, it admitted the 
novel’s “pitiless reality,’’ but it defended 
the “sordidness’’ of the book on the 
grounds of its social value. But the Cen- 
tury agreed with Miss Pattan. “Man 
gains a knowledge of anatomy by step- 
ping aside into the dissection room,” this 
reviewer declared, “but the great majori- 
ty of readers could forget anatomy, es- 
pecially morbid anatomy, and be the 
better for it.”” And then, a little plaintive- 
ly, the critic asked whether it were not 
possible that Howells was giving the pub- 
lic entirely too little of “the sweet fra- 
grance of blossom time.” 

The appearance of The Minister's 
Charge (1887) provoked a storm of pro- 
test on the grounds of vulgarity. “The 
cry is all against me on the count of 
writing of commonplace people,” How- 
ells wrote to James; one of the loudest 
voices in the cry was that of the Literary 
World, which indignantly protested its 
own liberality but claimed that Howells 
had gone too far. “We are ready to admit 
the democratic principle in fiction,” its 
spokesman wrote. “We believe that no 
phase of life is too common, too rude, or 
too vulgar to be seriously considered by 
the novelist. But,’ he went on, “Mr. 
Howells, in The Minister's Charge, is 
more than democratic, he is anarchical.” 

It would seem, then, that the anarchi- 
cal Mr. Howells was regarded as avant- 
garde by his generation. Poor Howells 
complained to his good friend Henry 
James that every “ ‘halfbred rogue that 


groomed his mother’s cow’ reproaches me 
for introducing him to low company.” 
And James knew exactly how he felt and 
was completely in sympathy with the 
necessity of keeping in touch with the 
contemporary audience and its sensitivi- 
ties. James was a cosmopolite, with all 
the traveler’s easy acceptance of human 
failings and imperfections, and yet he 
carefully refrained from treating sex in 
his fiction, except with suitable delicacy 
and indirection. He realized the limita- 
tions imposed upon a writer whose 
stories, to be successful, must first be 
published in magazines of wide circula- 
tion. As the publisher of the Cynosure, in 
James’s story “John Delavoy,’’ tells the 
author: “You're not writing in the Cyno- 
sure about the relationship of the sexes. 
With these relations, with the question of 
sex in any degree, I should suppose you 
would already have seen that we have 
nothing whatever to do. If you want to 
know what our public won’t stand, there 
you have it.” 

There is a certain bitterness about 
these words, of course, since they were 
written after an editor had turned down, 
as indecent, James’s essay on the younger 
Dumas. But usually James accepted this 
restriction upon the range of his report- 
ing of life and realized that it was one of 
the limitations which the artist must ob- 
serve. When in a conversation he heard 
of a situation in which a young lady com- 
mitted suicide because she suspected that 
her mother had lovers, James thought he 
had the “‘germ’’ of a story. “But,” he 
said, and in so saying summarized the 
obligation of the artist to paint in colors 
which lie within the moral spectrum of 
his audience, “‘to make something of it I 
must modify it essentially—as I can’t, 
and besides, don’t particularly want to, 
depict in an American magazine, a 
woman carrying on adulteries under her 
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daughter's eyes.’’ If he were a French- 
man and writing for a French audience 
untouched by the Puritan suppression of 
the flesh, James realized, he would not be 
so restricted. But he wasn’t. And so when 
he worried an idea for a story which in- 
volved a young lord, his fiancée, and his 
true love, he rejected the possibility of 
solving the problem by arranging a vie d 
trois. That Lord Stafford should marry 
his fiancée and have Lady Grosvenor as 
a mistress was the treatment he could 
adopt, he said, if he were ‘‘a Frenchman 
or a naturalist.’’ Being neither, he simply 
had to abandon the story. 

In turning another story over in his 
mind—the story that was later to be- 
come Wings of the Dove, James gave an 
even clearer defense of the artistic neces- 
sity of adjusting one’s self to one’s audi- 
ence. He pondered the problem of a man 
who was in love with one woman and 
who was to pretend love to another who 
was wealthy and dying. The relationship 
that should exist between these three 
puzzled him. “If I were writing for a 
French public,”’ he wrote in his notebook, 
“the whole thing would be simple—the 
older, the ‘other’ woman would simply be 
the mistress of the young man, and it 
would be a question of his taking on the 
dying girl for a time—having a tempo- 
rary liaison with her.’’ This solution, 
however, he immediately realized, would 
not do for an English or American public. 
He said that “one can do so little with 
English adultery--it is so much less in- 
evitable, and so much more ugly in all its 
hiding and lying side. It is so undermined 
by our immemorial tradition of original 
freedom of choice, and by our practically 
universal acceptance of divorce.’’ When 
the Wings of the Dove appeared, it was 
made amply clear that the love between 
Millie Theale and Merton Densher was 
a spiritual attachment. 


Thus, both the provincial Howells and 
the cosmopolitan James understood that 
they were writing for an audience with 
certain inhibitions and were willing to 
take those inhibitions into account when 
they wrote their fiction. And, as even 
further proof of the way in which distin- 
guished writers of this era had to create 
with one eye on their audience, we have 
the career of the robust literary frontiers- 
man-~-Mark Twain. Now Mark, as we 
all know, was not personally one to dis- 
dain the tremendous drive that bawdi- 
ness lends to humor. Part of his magnifi- 
cent manipulation of the device of the 
anticlimax was in terms of the improper. 
“Human intelligence cannot estimate 
what we owe to woman,”’ he would begin 
one of his lectures to a male audience. 
“She sews on our buttons; she mends our 
clothes .. . she bears our children. . . .”’ 
Then his eyes would rove the audience 
meditatively before he added: “Ours, as 
a general thing.’’ On another occasion, 
when Howells wrote the praise which 
helped to launch Jnnocents Abroad, Mark 
told him: “When I read that review of 
yours, I felt like the woman who was so 
glad her baby had come white.’’ But 
Mark was: careful of his language in 
mixed society, both on the frontier and 
in Boston, and his fiction and travel 
books are almost free from any reference, 
even the most oblique, to relations be- 
tween the sexes. He asserted that even in 
the near~Pike County society of Hanni- 
bal, Missouri, where he spent his boy- 
hood, “such things were not even 
dreamed of . . . much less spoken of and 
referred to as possibilities.”’ 

When it came to reproducing his ex- 
periences for magazine and book publi- 
cation, Twain was even more careful 
than Howells that he should not offend 
the public. After the manuscript of Tom 
Sawyer came back with Howells’ mar- 
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ginal comments, Twain wrote him, 
wondering how his blue pencil missed the 
ejaculation ‘‘comb all to hell” and asking 
if he should keep it in. Bernard DeVoto, 
after examining Twain's notebooks and 
works, came to the conclusion that “he 
was almost lustfully hypersensitive to 
sex in print; he was in fact, as a writer, 
rather more prudish than Howells.” Ac- 
cording to DeVoto, ‘‘of thirty-nine note- 
books” that Twain “kept as banks of de- 
posit for his books, only three contain 
any entries at all that deal with sex, and 
one of these does not contemplate its use 
for fiction.” 

On the other hand, an analysis of the 
criticism and fiction of Twain’s suppos- 
edly prudish friend, Howells, provides 
some surprising revelations. In his criti- 
cism, for example, Howells rarely allowed 
looseness, obscenity, or even scatology to 
interfere with his enjoyment. His idol 
was Cervantes and, along with him, the 
unknown author of Lazarillo de Tormes. 
He had the highest regard for Emile Zola 
and wrote of the French naturalist that 
his books “though often indecent, are 
never immoral, but always most terribly, 
most pitilessly moral.’’ He greatly ad- 
mired Defoe, and declared of his Rox- 
ana: “It is one of the best written novels 
in the language.’’ He wrote to Robert 
Herrick: “Your women seem to me won- 
derfully well done--the worse, alas! the 
better, through those salient qualities of 
evil which make baddish women so pal- 
pable.” He praised Hamlin Garland for 
the outspokenness of Cavanaugh: ‘The 
girl and the mother are both mightily 
well [sic]; and that awful fly-blown hos- 
telry; and those old beasts of men lusting 
around!’ Four years later, he called 
Garland’s Forester’s Daughter “a fine 
courageous book” and wrote a postscript 
to a letter praising it in which he said: “I 
am glad you have the courage to recog- 
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nize the man’s brute instinct for the 
woman. It is an important book.” 

It is abundantly clear, then, that 
Howells was not pathologically or even 
abnormally prudish. Like James, he was 
aware that the writer in England and 
America must generally conform to cer- 
tain proscriptions. And like James, he did 
not avoid discussions of “sex” in his 
novels; he simply treated the subject in 
terms which were in keeping with the 
rigid code of nineteenth-century Ameri- 
ca. Unlike the sentimental novelist who 
simply accepted and reflected this code, 
however, Howells was enough in advance 
of it to mildly shock the readers of his 
day. For the soc.cty which Howells por- 
trayed in his novels expected passion to 
be fulfilled in marriage; but in his works 
the ring does not always follow the kiss. 
Kitty, in A Chance Acquaintance, reject- 
ed Arburton and incensed the reviewers; 
Florida Vervaine kissed the priest, and 
critics’ blood pressure went up; Marcia 
Gaylord and Bartley Hubbard did not 
make a go of their marriage, and poor 
Miss Pattan of Bangor was prostrated 
with lacerated sensitivities. In Letters 
Home, Howells developed a love affair 
between the hero and a girl obviously be- 
neath him in everything but sweet good 
will. And Howells rejected sentimental 
morality by marrying the boy to an edu- 
cated heiress—-this despite the fact that 
the unfulfilled love affair had developed 
to the stage of frequent embraces. 

But the hunter of ambiguities would 
find much more game in The Shadow of a 
Dream (1890). Howells was deeply inter- 
ested in the significance of the subcon- 
scious and was not at all reluctant to re- 
port his own dreams. He told a friend 
that he dreamed one night of “carrying 
around a human head which from time to 
time I wrapped up in brown paper, flat- 
tening it down to make a neat roll. This 
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object was bestowed on me,”’ he said, “by 
the wife of two of my good friends; she 
seemed not to be exactly of good repute, 
and I had to escape from her premises 
with the ignominy and virtue of Joseph.” 
In one of Howells’ short stories, Wan- 
hope, a psychologist, suggests to a group, 
of which the author is one, that it con- 
duct an investigation into dreams. “That 
would be rather dreadful, wouldn't it?’’ 
Howells asked. “We do dream such scan- 
dalous, such compromising things about 
people!’ And in Howells’ novel the 
dream which casts its shadow over the 
characters is a dream about infidelity. 
Faulkner has the recurrent nightmare 
that his best friend, Nevil, who lives 
with him, attends his (Faulkner's) funer- 
al and marries his wife. Faulkner dies. 
Nevil does become engaged to Hermia. 
But the marriage is canceled when Her- 
mia learns the nature of her dead hus- 
band’s dream. The story is scarcely ob- 
lique enough to be called ambiguous: a 
best friend living with a husband and 
wife, the dream of unfaithfulness, the 
projected union of the widow and the 
friend—it adds up to a story of relation- 
ship between the sexes which is distinct- 
ly provocative. 

Now all the foregoing is not meant to 
prove a thesis that, by absolute stand- 
ards or even by those of our own age, 
Howells, James, Twain, and their col- 
leagues were outspoken about sex. What 
it does demonstrate is that the range of 
taste within which these authors had to 
work was a restricted one and that they 
worked within it honestly and effective- 


Enrolments in the nation’s secondary schools will begin to grow in 


ly. The range gradually widened, and, 
when it did, Howells was quick to recom- 
mend that literature should take advan- 
tage of its expanding opportunities. In 
reviewing the works of Robert Herrick in 
1909, Howells pointed out that Herrick 
was extending realism to include por- 
trayals of “the wilfulness and wayward- 
ness of women.” “It is well,”’ Howells 
wrote, “to inquire into the facts with un- 
sparing fearlessness.’ Then he added, 
showing his acceptance of the changing 
milieu which would make necessary a 
changing fictional viewpoint, “It is 
ground through which the pioneer must 
break his way, but it may be that it is 
time the way were broken.’ And by 1917 
Howells was sure that a newer era was 
upon America with regard to facing sexu- 
al relations; one of the last reviews he 
wrote was of William McFee’s Casuals of 
the Sea, and he reiterated the necessity of 
a widening point of view. ‘It will be very 
shocking,’’ he said of McFee’s book, “‘if 
you look at it in the old-fashioned way; 
but the modern reader may ask why you 
need to look at it in that way.”’ 

So it would seem that Howells was a 
prude only if we look at him in the “‘new- 
fashioned”’ way. Any fair analysis of him 
and his contemporaries, in the light of 
the attitudes of the public for which they 
wrote, compels us to revise the conven- 
tional estimate of them as men who were 
afraid to face life. The life they faced was 
the life of their own time. To ask them to 
face any other is a strange requirement 
for an age which is living, and may die, 
by the principles of relativity. 


about two years and may be expected to continue to increase ai least 


until 1960. 
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The English Teacher and Public Relations 


GUNNAR HORN" 


As TEACHERS of English we have in- 
trusted to us the most important task in 
the whole curriculum. We teach the only 
subject that people use all their waking 
hours, whether they are reading, writing, 
listening, thinking, or talking. They 
probably even use English in their 
dreams. 

Don’t ever let anyone tell you that 
science or mathematics is more impor- 
tant than English! This is not the atomic 
age! This is the age of communication. 
We have got to learn to talk one an- 
other’s languages--and we have got to 
learn fast. How can we expect to under- 
stand the Russians when we can’t even 
understand one another? Accurate com- 
munication is an absolute necessity in 
our One World. 

I think the majority of Americans 
would want good schools if they under- 
stood what constitutes good schools. I 
think they would be glad to pay for them 
if they could see what they were getting 
for their money. It is because real estate 
men do a better jot) of communicating 
their views than we do that people vote 
down mill-levy increases and bond issues. 

It is perhaps invidious to remind read- 
ers of the English Journal that the Unit- 
ed States annual school bill must be mul- 
tiplied by three to equal the annual liq- 
uor bill. I don’t know the annual ciga- 
rette bill, but I am sure it is no less 
staggering. 


Well, who does smarter advertising 


* Chairman of the English department, Benson 
High School, Omaha; author of Public-School Pub- 
licity (igor, New York). 


than the liquor and tobacco people? 
Maybe we need to let the public know 
that there are men and women of distinc- 
tion in the teaching field. 

We have too long kidded ourselves 
into the old mousetrap fallacy of think- 
ing that if we offer a superior product the 
world will wear a path to our schoolhouse 
doors and come, like the Greeks, bearing 
gifts. Well, have you ever held out your 
hand? 

The National Education Association 
and many local education associations 
have recognized the brutal fact that 
teachers must take the lead if the schools 
are to achieve in reality the position that 
we have long fondly imagined them to 
hold. They have set up public relations 
committees and hired public relations 
counsels to promote the schools. Most 
colleges and many large school systems 
are engaging the services of professional 
publicists. 

Most school systems, because of small 
size and limited budget, cannot afford 
professional help. Heré teachers and ad- 
ministrators must co-operate to produce 
the best publicity program possible with 
the time and facilities at their disposal. 

I firmly believe that an effective pro- 
gram can be carried out by even the 
smallest school. After all, nobody knows 
the school as well as the teacher does, and 
nobody cares as much about the school 
as the teacher does. 

I believe that every teacher should 
play an active part in the public relations 
of the school, but I think the English 
teacher occupies a special place in the 
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upper strata of public relations. English 

teachers are rather special people any- 

way. For one thing, most of them speak 

English! They are hard workers, too. The 

themes that they correct should alone 

guarantee them a place just below that 
of Abou Ben Adhem. 

The English teacher occupies a special 
position in the public relations program 
because : 

1. The English teacher teaches the most impor- 
tant subject in the school. 

2. Because of his background in literature the 
English teacher takes a broader view and has 
a greater understanding of people than other 
teachers. 

3. Because of his training in rhetoric and gram- 
mar the English teacher can both speak and 
write better than other teachers. Especially 
write. [t is shocking how many teachers in 
other departments can’t even write a good, 
clear notice, Though we may not be gifted 
with style, at least we can all express our 
ideas in acceptable grammar. 

4. The English teacher works with ail pupils, 
which, naturally, gives him a wider audience 
among children and their parents. This wide 
audience is a distinct advantage, for, after 
all, we don’t want to be voices crying in the 
wilderness. 


As | have already intimated, | believe 
that people would give their support to 
the schools if they understood the 
schools and their importance to our 
world today and tomorrow. If my hy- 
pothesis is correct, then we English 
teachers have a special assignment to 
break down the communication block 
which is keeping the average citizen from 
understanding the schools. 

What is it we need to tell our con- 
stituents? 

1 am almost ready to say, “Tell them 
anything!’ | think it was Barnum who 
said, ‘‘Any publicity is good publicity.” 
There is some merit to that contention. 
Many advertisers believe repetition is 
the key to advertising success. They 


claim that even the despised singing 
commercials were highly effective. People 
hated the jingles, but they remembered 
the name of the product. 

Seriously, of course, | don’t recom- 
mend indiscriminate publicity. There are 
so many good things we can tell people 
about the schools that we need never 
bother with anything even remotely 
questionable. Our problem is one of se- 
lecting the best items to publicize and 
then finding the best ways to publicize 
them. 

There are many aspects to a public re- 
lations program, but there are two as- 
pects that fall particularly in the realm 
of English: newspaper publicity and 
radio publicity. 

We all love to find out things and tell 
our friends about them. Journalism lifts 
this instinct to share our news discoveries 
from the level of old wives’ tales to a 
plane of respectable social service. The 
teacher who learns to write school pub- 
licity will be having fun and serving the 
democratic institution of public educa- 
tion at the same time. 

Practically every teacher who has ever 
read a news item about a school activity 
has said to himself, ‘Why, we've done 
that!”’ or “Goodness, the way we do it is 
much more interesting!’ Why, then, 
hasn’t his story broken into print? Sim- 
ply because most teachers think that 
journalism is a game that only profes- 
sionals can play. 

There is a good amateur league, too, 
and every English teacher is eligible. 

The suggestion that English teachers 
prepare publicity material needn't scare 
anyone. Journalistic writing is nothing 
to lose sleep over. Anyone with intelli- 
gence enough to obtain even a temporary 
teaching certificate can learn newswrit- 
ing in three easy lessons, as they say in 
the advertisements. 
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News stories can be simply told. Flour- 
ishes and embellishments are not de- 
manded. Indeed, they are not desired. If 
a group of pupils writes and produces a 
play, the story can be written as simply 
as it would be told to, say, the principal 
or the teacher in the next classroom. If 
the music classes entertain the English 
classes with songs from Shakespeare's 
plays, the story can be told in simple 
sentences. 

To get publicity material to the pub- 
lic, teachers must make contacts with 
newspaper and radio people. That’s fun, 
too. They’re an interesting crowd. 

But to get back to writing, cynical old 
Walter Bagehot once declared, “The 
reason why so few good books are written 
is that so few people that can write know 
anything.”’ You English teachers know 
plenty, and you know how to write. So 
what are we waiting for? 

We are waiting for you to admit that 
you know some news. I know that with 
few exceptions you are all going to deny 
that you know any news. 

The beginning point in learning to 
recognize news is the reading of news- 
papers. 

There are various ways to approach 
the study of news. One approach is to 
consider the simple, primary interests of 
human beings—-the curiosity that appar- 
ently is part of the makeup of everyone. 

Newness is one of these elementary in- 
terests. Human beings are curious about 
anything new. You and I are being per- 
fectly normal when we talk about the 
new teacher, the new superintendent, the 
new janitor, the new pupil. Women like 
to talk about new clothes. Men like to 
talk about new cars, new guns, new 
places they have found to go fishing. 
Anything new breaks the monotony and 
stimulates attention. 

If an incident or a fact is connected in 
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some way with interests of the moment, 
it has another element of news: timeli- 
ness. The timeliness may relate to some 
special occurrence, or it may be merely 
seasonal. The day after a school burns 
down is the time to start campaigns 
everywhere for new fireproof buildings. 
Poorly clothed children have more news 
value in winter than they do in summer. 

Watch the calendar for ‘“‘days’’ and 
“weeks” that will give special timeliness 
to school news. Timeliness is important, 
for news is as perishable as ice cream in 
August. 

Something unusual provides a break in 
the old routine. A surprise always has 
news value. The moment a person begins 
to act in a way that other human beings 
classify as unusual, he begins to make 
news. If a principal lectures the students 
on good manners, it is only what one 
would expect. If the school janitor makes 
such a speech, it has news value. 

We are all essentially provincial. To 
most of us incidents are newsworthy in 
relation to their proximity. The ten-dol- 
lar essay prize won by the girl next door 
is more interesting then the ten-thou- 
sand-dollar prize awarded some author 
for the best first novel of the year—-sim- 
ply because the girl is next door. 

A person’s greatest concern is his own 
family. Next, in order, are his circle of 
friends, his neighbors, his city, his coun- 
ty, his state, his nation. This conception 
of the interests of the average individual 
points up the importance of the local 
angle in a news story. 

When the New York Times investigat- 
ed the teaching of American history, 
every alert newspaper editor investigated 
his local school’s handling of American 
history. 

What may seem to be the antithesis of 
the interest in the unusual is interest in 
the familiar or well known. People love 
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to read about themselves and their fami- 
lies. Whether he admits it or not, Mr. 
Smith gets a thrill when he sees Homer’s 
name in the paper, regardless of how 
small the item may be. Mrs. Smith, of 
course, won't even try to hide her elation. 

People are interested in action. As you 
have probably discovered from your 
teaching, narrative holds attention far 
better than exposition. This explains 
why an editor will pay a reporter to cover 
a football game while he throws away the 
beautiful essay on “The Obsolescence of 
the Phonetic Approximation in Reading”’ 
that the superintendent has presented 
him free of charge. 

Consequence is another element that 
makes news significant to readers. Any- 
thing that is going to affect readers per- 
sonally has a good chance of holding 
their interest. The greatest news story 


conceivable would be one which affected 


everyone's life and was totally unexpect- 


ed. It is a standard joke among news-_ 


papermen that the perfect news story 
would tell of the end of the world. 

We can’t compete with that kind of 
news, of course, but we teachers do over- 
look many items that would strike parents 
as important: changes in our course re- 
quirements, the introduction of new 
textbooks, use of films, and—one item 
that we neglect shamefuliy—changes in 
what we consider acceptable usage. Our 
new English texts in Omaha state that 
prepositions are all right to end sentences 
with. And do parents get a kick out of 
that !—-after they recover from the shock, 
of course. 

| once lightheartedly expressed the 
opinion in the English Journal that the 
English language might well get along 
without the apostrophe. I expected the 
remark to sink without a ripple, but in- 
stead it practically developed a tidal 
wave. In a fall issue of Word Study I was 
classified with the “great unwashed.” 
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The Omaha World-Herald picked up the 
story and carried an interview with me 
on the front page. Letters to the editor 
followed. Don’t tell me that people aren't 
interested in what we teach in our Eng- 
lish classes! 

Let’s take a look now at our best 
sources of news: 

Classroom news is urgent. The extra- 
curricular stuff will take care of itself. 
We know there will be a story about the 
play. (Let me suggest in passing that a 
story about As You Like Jt or A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream is better school 
publicity than a story about The Aldrich 
Family or Seventeen.) Classroom stuff is 
urgent. because too often newspapers 
create the impression in the public mind 
that the school has practically abolished 
the classroom. 

To recognize the news that may be 
present in his own classroom, the teacher 
must look objectively at the activities of 
his students. If little Mary Grew gets 96 
on her spelling paper, it has no news 
value whatever. If her score is the high- 
est in the class, it has a tiny speck of news 
value. What would make a real news 
story, however, would be the discovery, 
as the result of the spelling test, that the 
whole class ranks 2 per cent above the 
national average in spelling. Such an 
item would stir community pride and 
make everyone feel that the school was 
doing a mighty worth-while job. 

One school system effectively spiked 
denunciation of its pupils’ spelling pow- 
ers by a simple spelling match: picked 
members of a luncheon club against a 
team of high-school students. Although 
the words used were from an old-fash- 
ioned speller, after the last adult had sat 
down, half the students were still stand- 
ing. That was an expert piece of created 
publicity, and one that could easily be 
used again. 

Standardized tests always have news 
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value. Even a low score may provide a 
constructive news boost. The teacher 
may describe the new procedure he has 
instituted to correct a reading deficiency 
that a test has revealed. 

Panel discussions, classroom newspa- 
pers, letter-writing projects, exhibits of 
student work have news value. One of 
my friends substitutes for the usual re- 
quired book reports letters to living 
authors telling them of the students’ re- 
actions to their books. This project has 
in itself a certain amount of news value, 
but the big story comes when replies are 
received from many of the authors, for 
views of celebrities are always interest- 
ing. 

Probably every day at least one teach- 
er in every school uses some teaching 
technique that to him seems routine but 
that to the public would have real news 
appeal. 

When a group of teachers combines to 
create a new course of study or to co-or- 
dinate their teaching plans, the public is 
interested and assumes a new respect for 
them and for the school. 

It is usually wise to publicize curricu- 
lar changes in advance of their adoption. 
Many readers will resent the announce- 
ment of a fait accompli, whereas they 
might have approved of and supported 
the very same change had they been kept 
informed of its development. 

Whatever the story, the teacher must 
remember to tell it simply and clearly. 
Most newspaper readers did not go to 
normal school or teachers college, and 
they know practically none of the jargon 
spoken there. 

Children, of course, are always news. 
As any family scrapbook will attest, 
people love to see their children’s names 
in print. Even people who have no chil- 
dren like to read stories about them. This 
fact is no secret to newspaper editors, 
and they are always ready to welcome 
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stories about the newsworthy activities 
of children. 

Teachers are news, too—whether they 
like it or not. There is nothing inherently 
wrong or cheap about publicity, although 
teachers sometimes make the mistake of 
thinking there is. No one thinks ill of the 
Red Cross for letting people know of its 
services and needs. No more should 
teachers hesitate to let light fall upon the 
services and needs of the school. 

The professional activities of teachers 
have more news value than many teach- 
ers suppose. There are also many person- 
al activities of teachers that are legiti- 
mate news. It is to the advantage of both 
the individual teacher and the profession 
as a whole that the public be disabused 
of the persistent misconception that 
teachers are hung away in the school 
closet every day at four o'clock. That 
nearly all teachers spend some time at 
large in the world is a secret that has 
been kept too long. 

The legislator who wanted political 
control of educational funds because 
“teachers are theoretical guys” was 
voicing a common belief. We aren’t will- 
ing to admit among ourselves that we are 
inadequate in worldly matters. Then 
why do we let the public brand us as 
cloistered incompetents? Doctors and 
lawyers suffer under no such stigma. Let 
us come out from under our bushels! 

What do we do after school hours, 
aside from grading papers? Many of us 
are active in civic and professional or- 
ganizations. We attend conventions, we 
work on committees, we draw up resolu- 
tions, we make speeches. All these activi- 
ties have news value. 

Maybe one of you gave a book review 
at your church circle. Maybe one of you 
is chairman of the program committee 
for the League of Women Voters. Maybe 
your local English club has set up a com- 
mittee to work for better support for the 
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public library. Maybe one of you is su- 
perintendent of your Sunday school. 
Maybe one of you belongs to the bowling 
team that is leading the league. Maybe 
one of you has just won a slogan-writing 
contest for a new soap powder. Every one 
of these evidences of worldly success has 
news value. 

You can always create news, too. Get 
in on the discussions in the local letters- 
to-the-editor column. You'll be surprised 
how many people are interested in what 
a teacher thinks on any subject. Most let- 
ters to the editor are so poorly construct- 
ed that by comparison yours is bound to 
shine like some gern serene. 

As school publicists we need not con- 
fine ourselves to the written word, any 
more than we do as teachers. As you have 
no doubt heard, there is a popular medi- 
um of communication called radio. 

The air waves may carry school pub- 
licity of many types, but only three are 
likely to concern us as English teachers: 
the newscast, the special events pro- 
gram, and the dramatization. 

The chain outlets and the more power- 
ful regional stations are forced by the 
spread of their audience to limit their 
news largely to world and national af- 
fairs. Small stations, however, can and do 
devote considerable time to local news. 

Although harder to crash than the 
newspaper, the newscast has some no- 
table advantages over the printed word. 
It is less effort for people to listen than 
it is for them to read. The human voice, 
too, has a dramatic appeal that no print- 
ed page can capture. 

News on the air must be of general in- 
terest and must be brief. Since the usual 
fifteen-minute newscast can include at 
most about thirty items, the school will 
be lucky if it gets even one item included 
in a newscast. 


While the schools cannot expect a 
radio station to use the volume of stories 
that a newspaper will accept, often there 
are school-news items that particularly 
lend themselves to broadcasting. Since 
news items for radio are usually short, 
they do not take much time to pre- 
pare. Indeed, they may frequently be 
phoned in. 

The special events broadcast origi- 
nates on the scene of some interesting 
happening. Such school affairs as a foot- 
ball game, an ROTC Field Day, the ded- 
ication of a new building, or an Arbor 
Day ceremony may be interestingly de- 
scribed by the radio reporter. In the case 
of ceremonies, the script may logically be 
written by an English class or by a com- 
mittee of English students. 

The same holds true of dramatiza- 
tions. | have had experience with two 
radio dramatizations written and pro- 
duced by students. Probably many of 
you have had far more experience than 
that. 

One program was a summary of the 
football season in the Omaha public high 
schools. The sports editors of the five 
high-school newspapers got together and 
aired their views—literally speaking. The 
other program attempted to show the 
steps in the publication of a student 
newspaper, with the actual staff mem- 
bers playing themselves in a brief dra- 
matic skit. Any speech teacher is pre- 
pared to undertake more elaborate pro- 
ductions than these. 

When the school feels able to do so, it 
should try a regular program. Except 
where the school can afford professional 
help, it is probably wise to start radio- 
program production on a small scale. A 
weekly fifteen-minute time allotment 
that is well utilized is far better adver- 
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tising for the schools than would be an 
hour a day filled haphazardly. 

Radio stations are under obligation by 
law to devote some of their time to public 
service programs, so the schools stand a 
good chance of getting free time. Radio 
men know as well as newspaper editors 
how prevalent the interest in children is. 
While there is no immediate profit for the 
station in school programs, the good will 
and interest of parents and children are 
assets that will ultimately bring a return. 

Radio is here to stay, and we shall be 
fools if we don’t take advantage of it to 
air our views. 
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We are teachers of English. We have 
the know-how that few others have: We 
can write. We can talk. We can do our 
schools and our profession a lot of good 
by writing and talking about the things 
we and our colleagues do. 

A good school may be its own best ad- 
vertisement, but it is not enough. We 
cannot sit back and wait for the public to 
wear that path to our door. We have got 
to wear our own path. We have got to 
open the lines of communication between 
ourselves and the rest of the public. 

If we don’t beat the drums for educa- 
tion, who will? 


Teaching Basic Language Skills 


HELEN F. OLSON’ 


You must have a wonderful father!”’ ex- 
claimed Jane, a member of a class in sen- 
ior English, as Gertrude, the only Negro 
member of the group, sat down after 
reading her paper, ‘Ways in Which My 
Father Has Influenced Me.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Gertrude quietly and 
proudly, her eyes shining, ‘I have.”’ 

As part of her contribution to the unit 
“My Family and Me,” the girl had 
written and presented to the class an ac- 
count of several incidents in her life 
which had helped her to adjust to being 
a member of a minority group. The inci- 
dent that had particularly captured the 
attention of the class concerned an oc- 
currence in kindergarten. The little girl 
had come home crying and had run to her 
father for comfort. The other little girls 
and boys had said she was dirty because 
she was blacker than they and blacker, 


* Head of the English department, Queen Anne 
High School, Seattle, Wash. 


even, than her own sister and mother and 
father. The father took his little daughter 
on his knee and said: “Yes, Gertrude, 
you are darker than sister and mummy 
and daddy. But don’t you know why? 
You know how much your mother likes 
chocolate bars? Well, just before you 
were born, your mother lost her candy 
bar and couldn’t find it. Then you came, 
her own precious little chocolate drop!” 
The tears dried on the cheeks and the 
eyes grew bright as the small girl realized 
that the shade of her skin, far from being 
something to be ashamed of, marked her 
as especially loved and cherished. 

The teacher was using this lesson to 
teach paragraphing of explanation and 
conversation. After reading her paper to 
the class and participating in the discus- 
sion which followed, Gertrude was eager 
to learn of her weaknesses in*transitions, 
sentence structure, and punctuation. 
Carefully she made the corrections and 
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rewrote her paper, filing it for possible 
additional communication of her experi- 
ence to the class or to other groups within 
the school. 

Effective teaching of the basic language 
skills is functional teaching. By definition, 
functional teaching of language is teach- 
ing which influences the observing, lis- 
tening, reading, speaking, and writing 
habits of the person taught. Gertrude, in 
the class which I observed, was being 
taught paragraphing and punctuation 
functionally; that is, she was learning to 
apply principles of paragraphing and 
punctuation to make some of her 
thoughts and feelings more clear and in- 
teresting to others. 

A few weeks ago I visited a class in 
eleventh-grade literature in which the 
skill of memorization was being taught 
functionally. The discussion concerned 
the varying reactions of man to his en- 
vironment, particularly to such natural 
phenomena as rain, fog, mountains, 
woods, the sea. To make their points, the 
students quoted lines from poems or 
prose writings they had memorized or 
had liked sufficiently to take down in 
their notebooks. Often a line created 
much comment and question. For in- 
stance, someone contributed the line “O 
world, I cannot hold thee close enough!” 
Class members discussed what Miss Mil- 
lay was trying to say, and finally mem- 
bers of the class looked up and read the 
entire poem in an effort to share thoughts 
that interested them. Reading and quot- 
ing were interspersed and intermingled, 
the attention being centered upon the 
exchange of thought. In one or two in- 
stances the students presented a poem in 
unison, some boys and girls reading and 
others reciting from memory. 

The problem of teaching skills, like the 
problem of teaching language in its 
broader aspects, is twofold. The primary 


responsibility of a teacher is to see that 
each young person is taught the skills he 
needs so that he can use language with 
steadily increasing success and self-confi- 
dence in the various home, school, and 
community situations in which he finds 
himself. This fall, in the school in which 
I teach, there was a call for student 
speakers to present the program of the 
Junior Red Cross to Chamber of Com- 
merce and Parent-Teacher groups. Two 
sophomore and two junior students were 
suggested by their teachers. They prac- 
ticed their speeches in their literature 
and composition classes. The experience 
became a learning process for all con- 
cerned. Not only the four participants 
but all members of the classes gained 
understanding of selecting material, or- 
ganizing it, wording beginnings and end- 
ings, making and using speaker’s notes, 
obtaining and maintaining audience con- 
tact. Incidentally, also, there are now 
four more students able to give accept- 
able presentations before school assem- 
blies. 

For several years Seattle high-school 
students have been interested in the na- 
tional history contests sponsored by a 
chain of newspapers. A letter from a 
contest judge of previous years indicated 
that many of the contestants were fairly 
cognizant of the facts of history but were 
unable to discuss problems in organized, 
readable form. The result of this infor- 
mation was that a group of student lead- 
ers became most concerned about writing 
techniques. Both through regular classes 
and through after-school sessions, this 
group studied beginnings, statements of 
point of view, development of a thesis, 
paragraphing, transitions, illustrative 
examples, endings. Such incidents could 
probably be multiplied dozens of times in 
any school in the la 4. 

Paralleled with this first responsibility 
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of meeting student needs wherever and 
whenever they occur is, however, a sec- 
ond responsibility, just as important as 
the first. This is to see to it that every 
student in a school system has ample op- 
portunity to have thorough teaching of 
the various language skills he will need. 
Meeting such occasions as the need for 
Red Cross speakers and the call for help 
from the entrants in the history contest 
is not enough. The instruction might 
easily become incidental and haphazard. 
The Seattle teachers met this second re- 
sponsibility by including in their course 
of study for the language arts, “Guide- 
posts,”’ a strand of supporting skills. The 
strand, from kindergarten through twelfth 
grade, included all those specific skills 
high-school graduates should have at 
their command in the use of language. 
For thorough presentation and teaching, 
a few items of the strand were allocated 
to each grade. By this method, each spe- 
cific supporting skill is taught thoroughly 
once. At succeeding levels or grades, the 
skill is retaught and retested as often as 
seems necessary. 

The basic skills of language are those 
which support the three steps of the process 
involved in the use of language. All lan- 
guage is movement through three steps. 
A person collects impressions thtough his 
senses; the next step is to relate these im- 
pressions to his previous thinking, to se- 
lect, to organize, to determine a point of 
view; the third step is to express the 
thought to another through speech or 
writing. Then the process begins again. 
The thought is conveyed to a listener or 
reader. The listener or reader, in turn, 
relates what he hears or reads to his indi- 
vidual experience or background; in turn, 
also, he conveys his thinking to some lis- 
tener or reader. 

The basic or supporting skills of lan- 
guage are those needed for successful use 
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of the three steps or aspects of language. 
What are the skills which the young per- 
son or the adult needs in order to be ef- 
fective in the use of language? Which 
skills does he need in the English class? 
What skills does he need in other classes? 
Proficiency in which language skills is 
needed for successful participation in 
school and community activities? What 
language skills are related to success on 
the job? Which skills will help a person 
to make satisfactory use of leisure time? 

The problem is, first, to select the sup- 
porting skills of language which are need- 
ed by all persons; second, to simplify, so 
far as is possible, the presentation of 
each; and, third, to insure effective appli- 
cation of the skills learned. Those experi- 
enced in teacher-training know the proc- 
ess they go through with a good cadet. 
At first, the student teacher is over- 
whelmed by the complexity of teaching 
our native language. There are so many 
facets of the teaching of English. What 
shall he do first? How shall he choose, for 
instance, among the many skills relative 
to writing? Gradually, he comes to sees 
that all need not be done at once——that 
slowly does it, one thing at a time. Nor 
is it necessary to wait to teach paragraph 
development until everyone has mas- 
tered sentence structure. Does anyone 
ever master sentence structure, in a life- 
time? Under guidance, the inexperienced 
teacher learns to simplify his lessons, 
learns to gain the students’ help in classi- 
fying the language problems. Perhaps he 
decides, first, to emphasize that good 
writing is inevitably preceded by clear 
thinking. Organization is simply a formal 
word for orderly thinking. How do you 
put a room in order? How do you plan a 
club program? How do you organize your 
paper about safe. driving? 

As his students write, the cadet teach- 
er notices weaknesses in punctuation. 
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There are so many punctuation rules in- 
volved. The problem seems so complex. 
Again he tends to become confused and 
discouraged and therefore to confuse and 
discourage the pupils. With the help of 
the class members, he goes over the pa- 
pers. Suddenly he and they realize that, 
while there may be many rules involved 
in uses of commas in this batch of papers, 
there are only a few principles. On the 
blackboard they list some of the errors. 
They find that they can classify all their 
comma needs under four headings: 
Commas to set off thrust-in expressions 
Commas to indicate thrust-out expressions 
Commas to set off out-of-order expressions 
Commas before and, but, for, or, nor, in com- 
pound sentences 


The same principles of simplification and 
classification can be applied to the teach- 
ing of sentence structure, spelling, transi- 
tions, using the dictionary. 

One of the reasons for studying the 
niceties of language is to be conversant 
with language as used in cultured circles 
all over the country and therefore to be 
at ease in a great variety of social situa- 
tions. We probably put such distinctions 
as as tf or like between clauses; who or 
whom in the expression, “Whom did he 
invite?’’; healthy or healthful as used in 
“This is a healthful climate’’—even such 
evidences of illiteracy as seen for saw, 
done for did, went for gone, and come for 
came--in the right category when we 
label them ‘‘the niceties of language.” 
None of them is particularly important 
to the clear conveying of thought from 
one person to another. In the same class 
with appropriate dress, matters of eti- 
quette, and pictures on the walls of a 
home, niceties of usage reflect the social 
maturity of the individual. The person 
who understands and respects the fine 
points of language will be respected and 
emulated in more groups than will the 


person who is ignorant or careless of 
these. Most matters of usage have little 
to do with communication per se; they 
have to do with the social standing of 
persons. Such items as have been men- 
tioned should not be confused with an- 
other kind of usage error: the kind which 
confuses or obscures meaning. Using 
dangling or otherwise misplaced modifi- 
ers and employing pronouns which have 
vague or ambiguous reference are gross 
usage errors which prevent clear commu- 
nication of thought. 

Experience and research show certain 
methods to be good. Once a decision has 
been made as to which skills need to be 
taught, the next question is how to teach 
them effectively. It is generally accepted 
today that the placing and quality of 
drill are more important than the quan- 
tity. The method of presentation and 
teaching, however, varies with each class 
and with each situation. Techniques used 
successfully by one teacher may be im- 
possible for another equally able teacher. 
Methods suitable for one group may not 
meet the needs of another. There are 
certain methods, however, which an in- 
creasing number of teachers call good. 
Here are a few of these: 


Inductive teaching of punctuation 
as opposed to 
Memorization of rules or inserting of punctua- 
tion 
Individualized teaching of spelling 
as opposed to 


One method for entire class 


Inductive teaching of sentence structure 
as opposed to 
Memorizing rules 


Individualized word lists 


as opposed to 
Set-up vocabulary or spelling lists (giving 100 
words to whole class when there are some 
who never misspell any of them) 
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Correction of own written work 
as opposed to 
Drill exercises 
Repeated use of the skill in ways meaningful 
and important to the student 
as opposed to 
Isolated drill which has no meaning for the stu- 


dent and often not much for the teacher and 
often goes into the wastepaper basket 


Building habits of investigation 
as opposed to 
Guessing 


Student proofreading 
as opposed to 


Teacher correction and wastebasket 


Editorial correcting 
as opposed to 


Red pencil and red-ink scandal 


The way to more effective teaching of the 
basic or supporting skills of language lies 
through further experimentation and shar- 
ing of findings. At a workshop of teachers 
of the intermediate grades—Grades IV, 
V, and VI—a few weeks ago in Seattle, 
the leader asked the group: ‘‘Are you 
sure you are using all the opportunities 
there are? What ways can you think of 
for motivating the learning of language 
skills in the classroom?’ 

At first, no one could think of an an- 
swer. Then someone suggested that send- 
ing a child to the office on an errand 
might be used as a means of teaching the 
giving and taking of directions. Someone 
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else mentioned that a child might be sent 
to another room to obtain information. 
This last thought brought a whole list of 
suggestions from the group. Sending a 
child for information might well involve 
teaching any or all of the following skills: 
interviewing, using the telephone, out- 
lining, wording notices, constructing sen- 
tences, taking notes, summarizing mate- 
rial, reporting back to the class, making 
speaker's notes. 

Perfection of language skill results 
from desire to improve. The boy begins 
to comb his hair when he sees a girl who 
interests him. It is the same with lan- 
guage. When the force of the social situa- 
tion impinges closely enough upon the 
learning of the language skill, the use of 
language improves. Too often the awak- 
ening comes to an adult later in life, when 
it should have come in hundreds of ways, 
during his entire school career, 

The language needs of all persons are 
essentially the same, it would seem. 
People differ widely, however, in specific 
needs, in abilities, and in interests. How 
shall we achieve the ordered diversity 
within unity which is our aim? How shall 
we meet the widely differing needs of the 
individuals in the present and future gen- 
erations of school children and at the 
same time secure some kind of continuity 
and steady progression in our schools, 
from kindergarten through twelfth 
grade? The answers to these and similar 
questions are the responsibility of all 
of us. 
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Courses in Speech Methods Offered in 


cacher-training Institutions 


Rosasty the germ which produced the 
Speech Committee’s survey of offerings 
in speech-methods courses was the teach- 
ers’ comments in an earlier study of the 
attitude toward developing oral skills in 
the English classroom. Almost unani- 
mously the teachers agreed that oral 
communication is as important as writ- 
ten; and then with striking frequency 
they added a comment to this effect: ‘If 
I only knew how to teach it!’ Methodol- 
ogy was especially puzzling to teachers 
who had completed their training ten or 
fifteen years earlier when speech was 
often the conveniently forgotten phase of 
the English curriculum. From these 
teachers’ dilemmas arose these questions: 
Can English teachers secure courses in 
oral methods in summer schools? Are 
teacher-training institutions adequately 
assuming the responsibility of training 
prospective teachers in oral communica- 
tion methods? 

Inquiries were mailed to the 250 
teacher-training institutions on the ac- 
credited list of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education. Re- 
plies had been received from 182 of these 
when the data on the survey were com- 
piled. It is important to note that the 
list of institutions offering courses in oral 
methods is obviously incomplete. In ad- 
dition to those from whom inquiries had 
not been received, many well-established 


‘ Margaret Painter, Modesto, California, chair- 
Man. 
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and reputable teachers’ colleges were not 
listed by the Association. Another diffi- 
culty is that, although the Speech Com- 
mittee’s letter asked for information on 
methods courses offered in English, edu- 
cation, and speech departments, the term 
“speech”’ guided the survey form to the 
Speech Department. In some instances, 
therefore, no information from the Eng- 
lish and education departments was in- 
cluded in the replies. Probably many in- 
stitutions not listed are offering training 
in oral methods in their general English- 
methods courses. 

The replies to the survey are sufficient- - 
ly extensive to warrant some valuable 
generalizations: 

t. In almost every state at least one institution 
offers a course im speech methods. Many 
more are being offered in regular sessions 
than in the summer terms. 

2. The attitude toward courses in oral methods 
is almost universally favorable, with some 
offering apologies for not providing them. 

3. More institutions give training for elemen- 
tary teachers than for secondary and college 
instructors. 

4. Specialized courses in methods of correcting 
speech disorders, in teaching dramatics and 
forensics, are frequently given, although no 
general speech-methods course is offered. 

. The majority of instructors of methods 
courses have had teaching experience in the 
secondary school and some in the elemen- 
tary. 


To those teachers who feel inadequate- 
ly prepared for training students in oral 
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to the schools listed or to other teacher- 
training institutions to secure definite 
information about their courses in oral 


Arkansas.—Henderson State Teachers College 
(R), Arkadelphia 

California.—Univ. of California at Los An- 
geles; Univ. of Southern California (S), Los 
Angeles; San Diego State College (R) 

Colorado.—Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley 

Connecticut.—-Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain; State Teachers College, New 
Haven 

District of Columbia.—George Washington 
Univ (R). Washington 

Florida.—-Univ. of Miami (R), Coral Gables; 
Univ. of Florida, Gainesville 

Idaho-—Northem Idaho College of Education 
(R), Lewiston 

[Uinois.~-Southern Illinois Univ., Carbondale; 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
(R), DeKalb; Northwestern Univ., Evan- 
ston; Univ. of Illinois (R), Urbana 

Indiana.—Indiana Univ. (R), Bloomington; 
Butler Univ., Indianapolis; Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie; Indiana State 
Teachers College (R), Terre Haute 

Iowa.—lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls; State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City 

Kansas.-—Univ. of Kansas (R), Lawrence; Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg; Univ. 
of Wichita 

Kentucky.—Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington 

Louisiana.-—Louisiana State Univ. (R), Baton 
Rouge; Northwestern State College of Loui- 
siana (R), Natchitoches 

Maryland.—Johns Hopkins Univ. (S), Balti- 
more; State Teachers College (S), Salisbury 

Massachusetts. —-Boston Univ. 

Michigan.—Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
Northern Michigan College of Education 
(R), Marquette; Central Michigan College of 
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communication, the Speech Committee 
suggests that they write directly either 


INSTITUTIONS OFFERING COURSES IN ORAL METHODS 
FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS?’ 


(BASED ON REPLIES TO SPEECH COMMITTEE SURVEY) 


Education (R), Mount Pleasant; Michigan 
State College (R), Ypsilanti 

Minnesota.—-Univ. of Minnesota (S), Duluth; 
State Teachers College (R), Mankato; Univ. 
of Minneapolis; State Teachers College, 
Moorhead; State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud; State Teachers College (R), Winona 

Mississippi.—Mississippi Southern College (R), 
Hattiesburg; Univ. of Mississippi (R), Uni- 
versity 

Missouri.—-Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville; Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Maryville; Washing- 
ton Univ. (R), St. Louis; Central Missouri 
State College, Warrensburg 

Nebraska.—State Teachers College, Kearney; 
Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln; State Teachers 
College, Wayne 

New Hampshire.—Keene Teachers College (R) 

New Jersey.—State Teachers College, Jersey 
City 

New Mexico.—Univ. of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque 

New York.-—State College for Teachers, Al- 
bany; Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
New York; New York University 

North Carolina—Western Carolina Teachers 
College, Cullowhee 

North Dakota.—Univ. of North Dakota (R), 
Grand Forks; State Teachers College, Valley 
City 

Ohio.—-Ohio Univ. (R), Athens; Univ. of Cin- 
cinnati (S); Ohio State Univ., Columbus; 
Kent State Univ. (R); Miami Univ., Oxford 

Oklahoma.—East Central State College (R), 
Ada; Northwestern State College (S), Alva; 
Central State College (R), Edmond; Univ. of 
Oklahoma, Norman; Tulsa University (R 
possibly) 


* Those institutions listed without qualification reported that courses were offered both in summer 
and in regular sessions. An S following the name of the school indicates that the work is given only in the 
summer; an R indicates a course is offered only in the regular term. When no location is given, the name of 


the institution reveals that information. 
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methods. The Committee also calls at- 
tention to the fact that English teachers 
will profit by taking general fundamental 
courses in speech and public speaking 
when methods courses are not available. 
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Oregon.--Univ. of Oregon (S), Eugene 

Pennsyloania.—-State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville; Univ. of Pittsburgh (S); Penn. State 
College, State College 

South Dakota.—Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Aberdeen; General Beadle State Teach- 
ers College (R), Madison; Black Hills Teach- 
ers College, Spearfish; So, State Teachers 
College, Springfield 

Tennessee. University of Tennessee (S), Knox- 
ville 

Texas.--West Texas State Teachers College, 
Canyon; East Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce; North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton; Univ. of Houston; Stephen 
F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacog- 
doches; Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College, San Marcos 

Utah.—Utah State Agricultural College, Logan 

Virginia.-Radford College 

Washington.—Western Washington College of 
Education (R), Bellingham; Central Wash- 
ington College of Education, Ellensburg; 
State College of Washington (R), Pullman 

West Virginia.-Bluefield State College 


Psycuorocists have said that the kind 
of interrelationships existing among the 
members of a group determines the sta- 
bility and security of the group and of 
the individuals composing it. Thus the 
makeup of the group determines the 
tenor of the living and learning which its 
members experience. Language teachers, 
working intimately with large groups of 
students every day, need a technique for 
discovering just what is happening to 
human relations inside their own class- 
rooms. One useful device is the socio- 
gram~a simple instrument for the anal- 
ysis of interpersonal relations. Long used 
in the elementary school, where group 
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Wisconsin.—State Teachers College, Eau 
Claire; State Teachers College, La Crosse; 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison; State Teachers 
College (R), Stevens Point; State Teachers 
College (R), Superior 

W yvoming.—-University of Wyoming (S), Lara- 
mie 
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Dean Haran M. Apams, Chico State College, 
Chico, California 

Proressor L. L Brink, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California 

Miss Naomi Cuase, Seattle Public Schools, 
Seattle, Washington 

Miss Lots Dittey, West High School, Rock- 
ford, Illinois 

Miss Inez Frost, Hutchinson Junior College, 
Hutchinson, Kansas 

Dr. MAGDALENE KRAMER, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 

Mr, CLARENCE SHOEMAKER, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Miss MARGARET PAINTER, Secondary Schools, 
Modesto, California, chairman 


relationships are recognized as impor- 
tant, the sociogram can be adapted read- 
ily for use in the high school. 

A sociogram is a line drawing using 
certain symbols to show the patterns of 
acceptance and rejection among the 
members of a social group. The drawing 
pinpoints both popular and isolated peo- 
ple as well as revealing the structure of 
cliques in the larger group. 


To make a sociogram: 

1. Come to class equipped with a supply of 
3 X 5-inch lined cards. Have each student 
write his name at the top of a card. 

2. Explain that, since the students will be 
working closely together for some time, you 
will be better able to plan group work if you 
know some things about them. Explain that 
their statements will be kept completely 
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secret and that your sole purpose is to 
create a situation in which they will be able 
to produce their best work. Explain that 
there will be some occasions in class when, 
for a variety of reasons, you will be unable 
to follow their preferences. 

. Ask each student to list on his card, in order 
of preference, the three students with whom 
he would feel most comfortable when work- 
ing on small-group projects. (Every student 
should list three names.) 

. Then ask each student to list any persons in 
the class with whom he would not feel par- 
ticularly comfortable when working on small- 
group projects, (Do not require order of 
preference or any definite number of names, 
Some students will list none.) 

. Collect the cards personally, making sure 
that no one sees another’s card. Complete 
privacy for the student is essential here, 
as in all other sociometric testing, if re- 
sponses are to be accurate. 

. Draw the sociogram, using circles to repre- 
sent girls and triangles to represent boys. 
Show a choice by an arrow drawn from the 
chooser to the chosen; show a mutual choice 
by a heavy black line or a two headed-arrow 
drawn between the two students; show re- 
jecttons by an identical system of dotted lines. 
On the second draft, you will be able to form 
the circles and triangles into meaningful 
patterns which will show the kinds of group- 
ings existing in the class.? 


The whole process is fascinating, and 
you may begin to discover why the class 
operates as it does. 

It was obvious from the first day that 
my class of fifteen retarded juniors were 
not co-operatively inclined. There was 
little response from individuals. and no 
group response whatever. I drew a socio- 
gram that same week. The trouble was 
clear: they hated one another, or so it 
seemed. A closer look’ showed a handful 
of mutual choices among some football 


+A detailed analysis of the method appears in 
many publications. One of the newest and _per- 
haps the most readable is Helen Hall Jennings et al., 
Sociemetry in Group Relations (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1948). This book- 
let contains a selected bibliography of the most 
recent sociometric studies. 
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players, but even here there was no con- 
sistent pattern. 

One boy was rejected seven times; no 
one chose him. (His position as scape- 
goat was etched indelibly in my mind as 
I watched him go through torturous 
ridicule during the entire semester.) 

Another boy was rejected five times; 
he had one friend. 

The single girl was virtually ignored; 
the people she chose ignored one an- 
other. 

Several other people were totally ig- 
nored. 

The finished sociogram was a hollow 
square, its center interlaced with rejec- 
tion lines. Unlike the usual sociogram, it 
did not show two or three central cliques 
forming a centripetal, integrating core 
for the group. Having no potential for 
effective group co-operation, that class 
never should have existed. Almost every 
student would have been better off else- 
where. No one was sent elsewhere, how- 
ever, and the class did exist for four and 
one-half months. Especially bad was the 
fact that each student needed extensive 
work in English fundamentals, reading 
and writing and listening and speaking; 
they had been frustrated in these efforts 
before, and this class did not provide a 
warm atmosphere conducive to relaxed 
study and free expression. 

Nothing spectacular ever came out of 
that group, but the sociograms I made 
periodically simplified a practically im- 
possible teaching job. 

The prospect of those juniors’ working 
as a total unit was so appalling that | 
split them into committees almost at 
once. I examined the sociogram for any 
traces of friendliness and devised the 
least painful combinations I could con- 
ceive. It is, incidentally, important to use 
sociogram findings immediately so that 
the students will see that the information 
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is being used for a purpose significant to 
them. The juniors had elected to study 
problems of courtship and family living, 
and it was the work of the committees to 
draft questions on various aspects of 
these problems while I collected reading 
materials and tried to work out some 
plan of study. They worked together 
fairly well, their operations usually being 
what child behavior experts call ‘“‘paral- 
lel’’-simultaneous side-by-side work 
with no interchange of ideas or activ- 
ities. 

Once we had the questions listed, I 
thought it time for a shift in committee 
membership, which meant that I had to 
go counter to certain of the sociogram 
findings. My announcement of the 
change was greeted by the low moan the 
group employed to articulate extreme 
disapproval, and the results were equally 
sobering. The new groups were agglom- 
erations, little more, and they accom- 
plished nothing until we returned to the 
arrangement the sociogram had at first 
dictated. This done, things proceeded 
fairly evenly through the remainder of 
the unit. Similarly, our work on other 
units was facilitated by my knowledge of 
the group’s structure. 

I do not mean to suggest that socio- 
grams simplify every problem in group 
relations. They do not. For example, in 
the final sociogram made for this class of 
juniors, the seven-times-rejected boy was 
rejected eleven times. Long before, how- 
ever, | had arranged for him to confer 
with Bloom’s visiting teacher once each 
week, and there is reason to believe that 
the boy will be able to change himself so 
as to become more generally accepted. 
This, then, is the function of sociograms: 
they point out strong spots and trouble 
areas in any class with objective clarity. 
By so doing, they give us valuable and 
immediate insight into groups of stu- 
dents we may never have seen before. 


The technique is as useful with better 
groups as with poorer ones. As part of a 
unit in creative writing for a class of 
thirty bright sophomores, I divided the 
students into five groups, basing the 
division on certain natural groupings 
which sociograms had revealed. The plan 
was to have the students do their writing 
in small, congenial groups so that they 
could read and discuss and criticize their 
work freely with people whose opinions 
really mattered to them—their own 
friends. Boys and girls were mixed, not 
at random, but with an attentive eye to 
the sociogram. I made one exception. 
Early in the year, Louis had chosen two 
girls and a boy who were the core of a 
popular central group. One of the girls 
had chosen Louis, and I had put them 
together when I assigned seats. Just be- 
fore the creative writing project, how- 
ever, a new sociogram showed that the 
girl had dropped Louis, leaving him with 
no choices from this popular central 
group. Louis, probably insensitive to the 
shift in affection, had chosen precisely as 
before. Then I violated one of the prin- 
ciples of group work: I did not place 
Louis with the central group fe had 
chosen; I placed him instead with three 
people who had chosen him. This ar- 
rangement was not of his own choosing, 
and he made it clear that it was not to 
his taste. He co-operated poorly with his 
group. He complained that the criticism 
they gave was useless. He slowed their 
writing and produced little of quality on 
his own. Before this, he had been alert 
and enthusiastic. On one occasion he had 
brought in, unsolicited, a handsome map 
he had made in a single night to illus- 
trate a story we were reading. But now, 
while the remainder of the class worked 
together for seven days and wrote enough 
quality material to fill a smal] magazine, 
Louis languished. 

lam convinced that Louis would have 
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written earnestly and effectively had I 
followed the sociogram precisely. And I 
am just as convinced that, had a socio- 
gram not been used, those sophomores 
would not have written a magazine-full 
of essays and stories and sketches in sev- 
en days. 

Sometimes individual successes are as 
dramatic as group successes. In another 
class of sophomores, one highly gifted 
girl had no friends whatever. Winnie was 
making honor grades, edited one section 
of the school paper, was important in 
various clubs, and was generally beloved 
by the faculty and regarded with awe by 
other students. But no one in the class 
wanted to work with her. She was curt 
and argumentative, and other students 
considered this characteristic unpleas- 
ant. They showed it by some eight re- 
jections. 

I felt that the class could profit by 
hearing Winnie's ideas and that Winnie 
could profit from a little social approval, 
so I reached for the sociogram. I found 
an extremely popular girl-—not pretty or 
brilliant, but friendly and warm in a way 
that endeared her to others—and I de- 
cided to have Winnie sit by her in the 
hope that, if she came to accept Winnie, 
other people might follow suit. Nothing 
happened for a while. The extremely 
popular girl, still sitting close to her 
friends, made no positive response to 
Winnie. Winnie remained as tactless and 
argumentative as before. Gradually, 
however, the two girls began to talk to- 
gether, and other persons began to ap- 
proach Winnie guardedly. For some rea- 
son, she began to exercise better control: 
she had fewer vigorous outbursts, and 
she came to disagree with others less vio- 
lently. I did not realize the full extent of 
the change until the final sociogram for 
the semester showed that Winnie’s new 
acquaintances had chosen to work with 
her and that the rejections had dropped 


from eight to three—a startling improve- 
ment over her original position. 
Sometimes a sociogram points up 
something we know but tend to forget. 
We all know that freshmen entering a 
high school from a variety of elementary 
or junior high schools are likely to be 
strangers to one another. We all know 
that a boy of thirteen or fourteen years is 
generally shy and awkward when work- 
ing with a girl of that age. And we know 
it is vital that a high school’s freshmen 
not remain strangers to one another and 
that its boys and girls learn to work well 
together without lapsing eternally into 
that giggling hysteria we know so well. 
Drawing a sociogram for a group of en- 
tering freshmen, as I did for my new 
homeroom group last fall, can make the 
situation so clear and so dramatic that 
we cannot forget what a problem we face 
in welding such a loose collection of peo- 
ple into an effectively functioning group. 
The sociogram for my homeroom, made 
at the start of the school year, showed 
not one choice between a boy and a girl. 
An encapsulated group of four boys (the 
athletes from one junior high school) was 
the core of the boys’ groupings. Most 
other boys were peripheral to the ath- 
letes. Many of the boys chose the central 
group, but the central group chose only 
itself. The girls were scattered around 
two or three clumps of friends and looked 
less problematical. Seeing that sociogram 
caused me to take a viewpoint and to es- 
tablish a policy for which I otherwise 
would have sensed no serious need. 
Beginning that day, I used every trick 
I knew to make co-operation easier. I 
thought that the students should know 
the complexity of the problem, so I used 
the sociogram to select a committee 
which would collect data and prepare 
charts showing their differences. The 
series of finished posters showed where 
the freshmen were born, what schools 
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they had attended before Bloom, and 
where they lived currently, as well as 
showing their leisure-time activities, their 
career plans, and their parents’ occupa- 
tions. We examined the charts and graphs 
and talked about them, emphasizing the 
many areas in which we were complete 
strangers to one another. We posted 
these charts and left them up for weeks. 

The girls, being better unified than the 
boys, soon became politically dominant. 
To close the widening break between the 
groups, I talked with three or four key 
girls about appointing boys to commit- 
tees and helping bring them into the 
group by still other means. The girls 
were co-operative, and soon the boys 
were sharing more fully in class activities. 
| appointed isolated persons to head 
charity drives so that they would be no- 
ticed by other students, made sure that 
every committee was a miniature melt- 
ing pot, and was even consistent in be- 
ginning every statement with “We” or 
“All of us’ or “Together.”’ Slowly a sort 
of group spirit developed. The most re- 
cent sociogram, reflecting what I had ob- 
served, showed more interconnections 
among the boys, three or four centers of 
attraction among the girls, and even a 
few boy-girl choices. Doubtless some of 
this would have happened if there had 
been no sociograms. But I am positive 
that seeing those isolated circles and tri- 
angles every time I looked at the class 
was a unique reminder that those fresh- 
men were not a group in any real sense 
and that many of them must have been 
rather lonely people 

To some schoolteachers, having a lot 
of people jammed into one room is a 
cross to be borne by the faithful—-a sort 
of perennial martyrdom about which a 
comment is always good for establishing 
quick kinship with others of the cult. 
Many teachers think themselves tutors, 
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tutors frustrated by a tightwad commu- 
nity and an ill-educated or ill-experi- 
enced principal who do not understand 
the complexity of tutoring forty pupils in 
a ridiculously short forty minutes each 
day. But teachers are not tutors. Teach- 
ers are people with exciting opportunities 
for developing individual skills in a 
group context-—-opportunities which 
should make any mere tutor of adoles- 
cents quietly turn a lime-green. Few of us 
realize this. We turn to group or com- 
mittee work out of desperation rather 
than with an understanding of its po- 
tentialities. Much of the modern empha- 
sis on oral English has come from a need 
to reduce classroom ennui rather than 
from an understanding of adolescents 
and their need for establishing, through 
their own activities, sound working and 
social relationships with one another. 

Those few teachers who have sensed 
such adolescent needs have often tried to 
meet them by asking students to ha- 
rangue one another about required books 
or last summer’s trip to the Smokies, by 
doggedly shuffling committee or panel 
appointments—albeit at random-—-or by 
occasionally selecting small groups to 
read the parts of a play printed in the 
textbook. To do these sorts of things, 
however, is to deal with forms only, 
leaving the substance of the problems un- 
touched. 

The only recognition some teachers 
give student groups takes the form of 
sporadic attempts at clique-breaking, for 
which every teacher feels a vague but 
nonetheless compelling responsibility. 
Actually, of course, cliques’ are a vital 
part of group living. No one can work 
closely with thirty-five other people. 
Teachers are not expected to do it, other 


5 Used hereafter to mean close-working groups of 
people who have come really to know and to under- 
stand one another. 
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adults are not expected to do it, and yet 
we apparently expect students to work 
closely with thirty-five of their peers, if 
one can judge from the methods we com- 
monly employ to build understanding 
and co-operativeness among the mem- 
bers of our classes. Large groups of stu- 
dents form naturally into cliques. Cliques 
are inevitable in any normal group situa- 
tion, for that matter, and cliques are 
good. 

It is true that some adolescent cliques 
become militantly exclusive, even eso- 
teric, and that this is not good for the 
larger group. Such a clique can be loos- 
ened, but not merely by the enforced 
separation of its members or by sand- 
wiching them at random between groups 
of other students. Such a clique can be 
loosened only by giving its members 
equal security and greater rewards for 
leaving it to join some other clique. We 
gain nothing by ignoring or denying this 
characteristic of adolescent social be- 
havior. An adolescent must belong to a 
coterie of like people who judge him and 
help him establish standards. If we want 
to change his behavior-—-his speaking or 
listening or writing or reading habits— 
we must try to place him in a group 
which will value the change and give him 
security while he is making it. It is en- 
tirely possible to do some of this in the 
ordinary English classroom. Sociograms 
give us the key. 

There are, of course, certain things 
that a sociogram will not do. It will not, 
upon being made, (1) change the person- 
ality of any student in the class; (2) im- 
prove the total interrelationships of in- 
dividuals or groups in the class; (3) make 
the class operate better as a unit; or (4) 
show exactly what should be done to 
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make interpersonal relations better. It 
will not do these things any more than 
the making of an X-ray photograph will 
alter the health of a doctor’s patient. 

Like a sheet of X-ray film, however, a 
sociogram has a definite use. It will (1) 
point out isolated or rejected people who 
may need anything from special coun- 
seling to simple opportunities for ex- 
hibiting skills which will gain them ac- 
ceptance; (2) point out secure, popular 
people around whom isolates can be 
grouped or around whom clique mem- 
berships can be shifted; (3) show tightly 
knotted cliques which are not likely to 
grow outward unless placed in a warm 
and friendly atmosphere; (4) show what 
kinds of people are highly chosen, thus 
suggesting the kinds of appeals which 
probably will motivate the whole group; 
and (5) tell you coldly and unmercifully 
how well your techniques for improving 
group living are working. 

High schools in general—and, I be- 
lieve, teachers of English in particular— 
can have a profound influence on their 
students if they will arrange classroom 
living so that democratic values are em- 
phasized. We can carry on heatedly and 
at length about teaching such values 
through selected reading materials, but 
this alone is not enough—is not, perhaps, 
even fundamental. Our society is full of 
some quiet talk and much loud shouting 
about democratic values; it is not so full 
of intelligent and pervading practice of 
democratic living. Talk about democracy 
is useful in our society, and talk about de- 
mocracy is useful, I suppose, in our 
schools. But, in the final analyais, the 
best way to teach democratic human re- 
lations is to have people live together 
democratically. Sociograms can help. 
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Winx a medical missionary goes into a 
foreign field to work, he faces a real situ- 
ation. He forgets he may have specialized 
in some particularly interesting phase of 
medicine, and he analyzes the needs of 
the people to whom he is ministering. 
When a teacher leaves the rarefied at- 
mosphere of the university to go into a 
high school in a melting-pot community, 
she forgets she ever wrote a thesis on 
“Gallicism in England in the Eighteenth 
Century” and begins to analyze the im- 
mediate situation. 

No ready-made course of study will fit 
every situation. The school, the commu- 
nity, the students themselves must deter- 
mine what that course of study shall be. 
The classroom teacher is the filter 
through which the “best that has been 
thought and written’”’ is to percolate into 
the local brew. The National Council re- 
alizes this fact in selecting the theme of 
this convention: “English for Every 
Student.” 

‘There never was a time when the high- 
school teacher had to deal with a wider 
range of ability and interest than now. 
To serve every student, the high-school 
teacher must give help, inspiration, and 
instruction to students who (1) have 


* Read at the Buffalo convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, November, 1949. 


* Wells High School, Chicago, 


Studying the Cultural Diversity 
of a Great City’ 
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I.Q.’s from 70 or lower to 140; (2) have 
reading abilities ranging from primary to 
college level; (3) comprise varying stages 
of physical and mental maturity; 
(4) have divergent interests; (5) come 
from widely variant cultural and eco- 
nomic backgrounds; (6) differ in race, 
color, creed, and religion; (7) come from 
every sort of home and family condition. 
These are days when every boy who out- 
grows an elementary-school seat is 
passed on to high school to make room 
for the crop of war babies. 

Add to these variables the gradation in 
attitude, from outright rebellion through 
total apathy to moderate interest to gen- 
uine interest and alertness. We have 
Benny, who-is here because the truant 
officer is persecuting him; Betty, whose 
mother wants to draw aid for dependent 


. children; Genevieve, who wants to stay 


in school, although her sisters are nag- 
ging her to get out and earn her own 
money and stop borrowing their blouses 
and hosiery; Helen, who wants to go to 
college and hopes to get a scholarship; 
Alfred, whose father wants him to gradu- 
ate, although Al has made no credits in 
three semesters—-except for a half-credit 
in trumpet-playing—because he cuts all 
his classes. 

Run a kaleidoscope of thirty-five of 
these harried human beings through a 
different classroom door every forty min- 
utes; orchestrate this with bells and 
buzzers, the clang of streetcars under the 
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window, the noise of the shoe factory 
across the street. 

With Andrew Marvell the teacher can 
say: 

And at my back I always hear 

Time’s winged chariot hovering near. ; . . 


That isn’t all that the teacher hears over 
her shoulder. At her back hovers the 
helpful administration, passing on the 
latest formulas from the fecund presses 
-of some school of education: ‘Individu- 
alization!’”’ “Socialized Activity!’ ‘“Re- 
alistic Experience!’’ “Life-Situations!”’ 
“Education for Living!” 

.and behind the administration is the 
voice of the community. The American 
Legion wants to make a great patriotic 
gesture. Let’s have the high-school stu- 
dents write essays. The D.A.R. wants to 
perpetuate the old American virtues. 
Let’s have the students write essays. The 
District Attorney’s Association wants to 
do something about juvenile delinquen- 
cy. Let’s have the students write essays. 

And remotely the teacher hears an- 
other aggrieved voice: the despondent 
colleges. We are sending them students 
who can’t spell. 

In all this bedlam the teacher attempts 
to collect her wits. What shall she teach? 
The days of teaching Emerson’s tran- 
scendentalism to sophomores are gone 
forever. How shall she teach? And some- 
times: Can she teach at all? 


THE COMMUNITY 


But my topic is “Studying the Cul- 
tural Diversity of an Urban Area.’’ Let 
me describe the urban area in which [ 
work. The Wells district runs from the 
lake front back to Damen Avenue; it is 
bounded on the south by the Loop and 
on the north by Division Street. In other 
words, it is Nelson Algren’s home 
grounds, if you are a reader of best-sell- 
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ers. Algren and I do not see the district 
through the same eyes, however. He is a 
night-prowler; I am sure he never sees 
Division Street by daylight, or he would 
be aware that there are two settlement 
houses, three newspapers, a Catholic 
high school, and a public high school on 
his regular beat. There are also a 
YMCA, a Polish museum, and a couple 
of youth canteens. 

I could name local boys who came 
back from the war to lead civic commit- 
tees; to organize sports for young people; 
and to cut substantially the juvenile de- 
linquency rate. But Algren is interested 
in the type who came back to haunt the 
Racine Avenue police station and deal 
cards in the backrooms of taverns. That's 
his choice; he has a right to his literary 
material; but he has no right to advertise 
the area as teeming with subnormals and 
ripe for the devil and all his works. 
Teachers, of course, are optimists on the 
side of the saints; but we are also realists, 
no less than Nelson Algren. 

I must add that our district is bounded 
on the south in part by Willard Motley’s 
territory. I respect Motley. In fact, I was 
ready to send a high-school committee to 
interview him when I read in a newspa- 
per that he had been picked up by the 
police on North Clark Street, posing as a 
panhandler, out in search of local color. 

Our population is a mélange of nation- 
alities. We call our football team “All- 
American,” not because they win games 
—-which they don’t-——but because there 
are nineteen different nationalities in the 
squad. The area was originally Polish 
and Italian, with a scattering of German, 
Irish, and Greek. A large number of 
Japanese from internment camps on the 
West Coast moved in during the war. Of 
late, the Negroes are moving up from the 
South Side and out of the Deep South. 
There has been some racial strife, but its 
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sources lie among the adults in the com- 
munity rather than among the children. 
Young people accept one another as per- 
sons, and it is time that adults learned to 
do the same. The Gold Coast and the 
slums can get along together in school. 

Poverty was a factor before the war, 
but the rise of wages has improved living 
conditions. Housing is the besetting 
problem. The Cabrini Homes in the 
shadow of Montgomery Ward’s have 
helped somewhat. Other plans are being 
made to raze great areas of ancient 
crowded buildings and erect decent hab- 
itations. We do not generally call ours a 
‘‘slum’’ area. One of our new teachers, 
taking a group out to look at housing, 
pointed to one block of decrepit buildings 
and referred to it as a slum. “That's no 
slum,’’ said one student. “That's where 
live.”’ 


THE SCHOOL 


Wells High School opened in 1935 with 
carte blanche to operate as “an experi- 
mental school.’’ The plan was to examine 
the needs of our students and to develop 
as much as possible an activity curricu- 
lum. Considerable freedom was given 
the individual teacher to plan new units 
or to change old ones to suit the needs of 
each class. 

Democratic procedures have been em- 
phasized. The entire student body is or- 
ganized as a civic club; officers are nomi- 
nated in annual conventions very much 
like the national Democratic and Repub- 
lican conventions. The Student Council 
is made up of the presidents of home- 
rooms. 

The sixty-five English classes have 
their own clearing-house, the English 
Council, with a delegate from each class. 
Their business is to promote writing and 
speaking; to bring in auditorium speak- 
ers; to advertise good plays, and to sell 


blocks of seats for such movies as Ham- 
let. They put on spelling tournaments 
and bookworm contests and Book-Week 
programs. They even took it upon them- 
selves this fall, when a burlesque opened 
on Division Street, to draw up a petition, 
which the principal consented to pass on 
to the alderman; and the burlesque was 
closed. 

Our plan in English is roughly to give 
our students each semester one unit that 
is largely reading, one unit that is largely 
writing and usage, and one unit involving 
activities relating to the newspaper and 
magazine or the radio and television or 
the theater and the movies. We remem- 
ber always that English is communica- 
tion and that it is our business to develop 
taste and judgment as well as skills. 


THE PROJECT 


I want to present briefly a project in 
the first semester of the sophomore year. 
This is the time when the incidence of 
dropouts is highest, just before the fate- 
ful age of sixteen—a time when many are 
listening to the siren song of jobs and 
wages, a time when it is most difficult to 
keep all students interested. This is the 
age when romance is budding, and the 
girls are carrying love-story magazines 
around in their notebooks. Many of them 
have not graduated from the comic-book 
phase. My chief competitor for their time 
and interest is Jolly Wally’s soda foun- 
tain across the street, where cheap maga- 
zines can be read on the spot for a penny 
apiece or free with sodas. 

To consolidate my class at the opening 
of the IIB semester, we read some stories 
together: “Under the Lion’s Paw,” “The 
Revolt of Mother,” and others about the 
country. Then we read Anzia Yezierska’s 
“The Immigrant,” the story of the con- 
flict of two generations in the city: the 
parents who sacrificed to send their 
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daughter to college and her distaste on 
her return for the ignorance and lack of 
manners of her parents. We talked about 
the merits of living in the country and 
the merits of living in the city; we talked 
about the qualities of character which it 
takes to meet difficulties in any way of 
life. 

Then we got down to planning a unit 
on studying our own neighborhood. Is it 
a good place for young people to grow 
up? What is being done by civic-minded 
people to make it so? We made a list of 
fifty places not far from us which made it 
their business to do something construc- 
tive for youth or to promote some aspect 
of culture in which youth is interested. 
We agreed we'd like to visit some of 
them. 

At this point heaven vouchsafed me a 
blessing, in the form of a young cadet 
teacher from Loyola who wanted to do 
some practice teaching. Cadet teachers 
are a mixed blessing, generally speaking. 
But this one fitted into the scheme of 
things..He had a car. He was willing to 
take groups of students, a few at a time, 
far and near. His patience was inexhaust- 
ible, in spite of his red hair. 

I had not forgotten that, presumably, 
the business of English is to teach read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening. 
Also I wanted to teach outlining and the 
techniques of interviewing and of panel 
discussion. So we planned our activities. 
We cut our list of fifty interesting places 
to visit to twenty. When we finished, we 
had covered eighteen of the twenty. Each 
student made three choices. Every stu- 
dent eventually made at least one trip; 
some made two or three. It took a little 
more than three weeks. 

The project involved seventy-five stu- 
dents, the membership of my two IIB 
classes. Three from each class went on 
each trip, and the total committee re- 
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ported as a panel to both classes. After 
the oral report, each committee turned in 
a written report, accompanied by any 
literature or pictures picked up at the 
place visited. Before a group went out, 
the class agreed on questions for the 
prospective interview. 

The first group set forth on foot in the 
rain to the Division Street Y. They want- 
ed to know the history of the place, its 
facilities, how it is financed, how many 
workers are paid and how many are vol- 
untary, whether there is any discrimina- 
tion as to creed or color, and, most of all, 
why did they close up the Teen Canteen? 

They came back full of information. 
The canteen was closed because it had 
been mobbed from far and near by 
screaming kids. And there weren't 
enough volunteer workers to supervise it. 
This led to class discussion. Why was it 
mobbed? Because there aren't enough 
teen canteens. If the neighboring com- 
munities had canteens, the teen-agers 
wouldn't crowd in from other areas. The 
class thought of ways of limiting the 
horde: have identification cards available 
free in certain schools or churches; collect 
the card from anyone who displayed 
hoodlum manners on his first visit to the 
canteen. Get a police officer to stand near 
the door. Get more fathers and big 
brothers to supervise. 

The next group went to a new canteen 
at St. Boniface church. They were fas- 
cinated with the fine equipment, and 
they learned how it was financed. The 
young priest in charge, when he ran out 
of money, had gone to the contracting la- 
bor unions and asked them to give mate- 
rials and services free. They did. 

Five groups went out to settlement 
houses. They were of one opinion: most 
settlement houses need paint and new 
equipment. People ought to support 
them more generously. Some had endow- 
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ment funds. What were endowment 
funds? One student had thought Miss 
Taylor owned the Chicago Commons. 
Another student discovered in the Read- 
er's Digest the exciting story of Mrs. 
Savino, Chicago's ““Mother of the Year,”’ 
the little Italian woman working at Erie 
House who had, single-handed, quelled 
a demonstration against the Negroes. 
“You, Joe, go home!’’ she had shouted. 
“You, Al, go home. This lady here 
friend of mine. You beat it now, quick!” 
“T know the Savinos,”’ said one of the 
students proudly. The colored girls in the 
class listened thoughtfully to the part of 
the article that quoted Mrs. Savino as 
saying, ‘Jesus don't hate colored 
people.”’ 

But the most interesting settlement to 
the class was the one staffed by Negroes 
in the 600 block on Elm Street, just a 
stone's throw from the Gold Coast and 
the bright lights of Rush Street. A com- 
mittee of a Polish boy, a Japanese boy, 
an Italian girl, a Greek girl, and two 
Negroes visited the Lower North Center. 
Here working mothers could leave their 
babies for a nickel a day. ‘‘And they are 
such cute babies!’ said the Polish boy. 

I thought of the girls who would be 
dropping out of school perhaps in the 
next year and that the time was propi- 
tious to visit St. Vincent’s orphanage, 
that wonderful haven for abandoned 
babies, the little ones found by the police 
in asheans and on doorsteps; the children 
whose mothers leave them ragged and 
starving while they wander from tavern 
to tavern; the unwanted children of un- 
wed mothers. I sent a committee, both 
boys and girls, mature and thoughtful 
young people, several of whom came 
from broken homes: and their forthright 
and matter-of-fact report to the class 
would have made you weep. The class 
talked about the responsibilities of par- 


enthood and the bitter injustice of ir- 
responsible marriage. Do not think these 
sophomores are too young to talk about 
such things. They are old enough to be 
attracted by the tons of lurid sexy maga- 
zines that pass or by-pass our post offices. 
I know of no better antidote than a sane 
look at the real-life consequen:es. 

I had heard that at the Hudson Avenue 
police station there was a new civic group 
working with boys. So a committee made 
an appointment and visited the place. 
They found that two floors above the 
police station were given over to boys; 
they could box and play games and have 
clubs; and there was a committee to help 
boys get jobs, and a group of men who 
investigate home conditions in delin- 
quency cases and personally help to 
straighten out any boy in trouble. Amaz- 
ingly, my committee found that four of 
the leaders were Wells alumni, class of 
1942! 

The six who went downtown to the 
Public Library spent two hours inter- 
viewing a librarian; another two hours 
touring the vast building. They learned 
that Queen Victoria, supposing that our 
library had been burned in the Chicago 
fire, had sent thousands of books; as a 
matter of fact, Chicago had had no li- 
brary before the Chicago fire. The first 
library was in an old water tank. And 
now one can borrow Victrola records, 
musical scores, films, and slides; or one 
can read the newspapers of the world in 
microfilm. And any child who can write 
his name may borrow books. 

I will not take time to describe all the 
places we visited. There were the Histori- 
cal Society, the Museum of Science and 
Industry, the theater at the Art Insti- 
tute. But there are three more I want to 
mention because the committees came 
back overflowing with interest and in- 
formation, 
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One was a CYO recreation center in 
the old Capone area. The director told 
them about his own youth in the late 
twenties in that neighborhood: out of 
twenty boys in his gang, which had at 
first engaged in petty crime, twelve are 
now dead; eight are in jail; two out of 
twenty fought through the evil of their 
environment to successful and worthy 
lives. He told them how the Italians had 
felt’ discriminated against. And the 
Negro boy who interviewed him was in 
hearty agreement about the need for 
tolerance and understanding in this 
world. 

I felt that it would give our Negro stu- 
dents cause for pride and the others cause 
for respect if a group should visit the new 
and glamorous quarters of Ebony Maga- 
sine and the Negro Digest. | sent two 
Negroes, three Poles, and a German with 
our Irish cadet to Ebony. They were gra- 
ciously received; they toured the place; 
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they talked to writers and editors about 
policies and circulation and publishing 
problems. 

They came back loaded with current 
copies of the magazines and full of terms 
such as “‘stringers’’ and “free-lancers.”’ 
And they pointed out in their report that 
the Johnson Publishing Company had 
started on a shoestring—-five hundred 
dollars, a magnificent example of free 
enterprise in a free country. 

Our unit culminated in a class party. 
We reserved the social room and had an 
elegant tea, with flowers and candles and 
samovars and a lace tablecloth. 

I cannot help feeling that our sopho- 
more unit on studying ourselves and our 
community had substantial and lasting 
results. And if I must justify it as a unit 
in English, I can testify that it gave stu- 
dents something to say and the urge to 
say it; it was a springboard for self- 
expression. 


Eighth-Grade Teaching Devices 


EDITH L. HUSSEY’ 


W: MAY think the scamps have formed 
an underground against education, but 
more likely they’re just letting us work 
on them. Their active minds are busy 
with movies and football and funnies and 
what's for lunch. The problem is for us to 
get our signals through. The crafty 
teacher will accept the challenge and get 
out her bag of tricks. 

Here are a few devices I’ve found help- 
ful. Some are pretty obvious; but if you 
haven't had all my years at sorting out 
the practical from the merely academic 


* George Washington High School, Alexandria, 
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advice they dispensed at college, or if 
you're one of the plucky gals facing the 
classroom without even “‘certification”’ to 
bolster you up, these may help. It’s taken 
me a long time to work them out, but 
now they save me time. And energy. 

First off, we may as well take into ac- 
count the nature of the little animals 
we're dealing with. They like to wiggle, 
and, if it gets us, they like it still more. 
So let’s put first on the agenda a chance 
to move about. And they like to strut 
their stuff—don’t we all? So let’s encour- 
age them to show what they know, even 
to show it off! 
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One way is through contests. In Room 
112 we divide the pupils into groups by 
rows, A, B, C, D, and E, and I make a 
rough chart on the board for recording 
the score. The first person in each row 
goes to the board and writes my brief dic- 
tation. As soon as he makes a mistake, 
the second in his row may replace and 
correct him, then the third, and so in 
order. Going out of order, or causing dis- 
turbance, calls for a loss in score. The 
first row completing the dictation cor- 
rectly scores the point. I have tried this 
with a great variety of drill material. 
both keeping a weekly record and stari- 
ing over daily, both for a few minutes at 
the start of a period and for nearly an 
hour's concentrated effort, and never yet 
have | known interest to lag. One hazard 
is that the students learn to depend on 
their better members for quick correc- 
tion; to overcome this, our rules require 
each pupil to go up in his turn and try. 
Also the best and most active two or 
three may be made assistant checkers 
and thus withdrawn painlessly from the 
contest. 

Though this trick is distinctly com- 
petitive, it has some socializing values. It 
provides a powerful intrinsic motive for 
considerate behavior, in that all of Row 
A laments the loss of a point when one 
Johnny forgets his manners. And it is 
amazing to what degree an air of well- 
bred informality is developed in a class- 
room by the mere fact that Johnny is 
free, so long as he is courteous about it, 
to walk to the board without raising his 
hand, 

I often use a quick and casual varia- 
tion of this trick before returning a batch 
of themes, in this way: I write on the 
board a few characteristic sentence er- 
rors, misspellings, etc., and ask anyone 
who can do so to come up and make cor- 
rections, one revision to a person. This 


always gets more interested response 
than when I do the writing myself. Ap- 
parently Johnny will put his mind to the 
problem if he sees a chance to walk to the 
board and show what he knows. 

Committee work sounds hard, but it’s 
really very simple if you play it right. 
Full of socializing benefits, too. Don’t try 
it until you know your children, at least 
by name and preferably by extent of citi- 
zenship. At first use only volunteer com- 
mittees, and for clearly indicated extra 
activities. If you are going to read Treas- 
ure Island together, get one eager beaver 
to prepare a report on the life of Steven- 
son, another on some historic pirates, 
others on early sailing vessels, pieces of 
eight, etc. Thus the work of the commit- 
tee is already organized, and the children 
get the fun of recognition without fum- 
bling at the task. After you have provid- 
ed several such samples of committee or- 
ganization, your students will be ready to 
elect a committee and plan for a special 
program, for example, to occupy that 
otherwise wasted last day before Christ- 
mas vacation. Even here, however, don’t 
give them carte blanche unless you have 
some ready program-fillers up your own 
sleeve too. But use everyday committees 
as well as Sunday ones: to go over the 
compositions you don’t intend to grade, 
to prepare criticisms on oral theme days, 
to keep the bulletin board au courant. 
Your students will bask in the feeling of 
importance that a place on the commit- 
tee gives them and at the same time be 
acquiring a sense of service to the group 
and a skill in working together. 

A device I find useful sounds too 
simple to mention, but if you haven't 
thought of it you'll find it saves time and 
bother. Have you given up assigning 
practice exercises because they're too 
hard to check? Or do you wickedly assign 
them and not check? Never doubt it, 
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Johnny’s responsibility for his assign- 
ment is an ethical concern of yours; for 
it’s an important part of your job as 
teacher to see that he acquires the habit 
of doing the tasks expected of him. So 
try this: Have the front-seat child count 
the papers which come up his row, return 
those not completed, and report to you 
who in the row is absent or has not 
passed in a paper. Then on a special area 
of the blackboard, or a sheet of newsprint 
on the bulletin board if you lack black- 
board space, put the record: “Prac. 1, p. 
296, J. Adams, C. Bell (abs.). .. Al- 
ways include absentees, to help save face 
for delinquents. But you’ll be surprised 
at the pressure exerted by the class to- 
ward getting a perfect record of work 
handed in. Then, whatever rules you 
need to make for the completion of the 
work, J. Adams will be aware that he has 
not met your conditions so long as his 
name remains on the board. And you 
haven't had to use good time cluttering 
up your record book with those meaning- 
less little check marks, nor do you have 
to hunt through your book when J. 
Adams wants to know what work he has 
to make up. 

By all means mark your record book 
too, and liberally. Not with long tests, 
hard to correct—-you have plenty to do 
without that. Three sentences will show 
what J. Adams knows about adjectives 
as well as twenty. Decide which errors 
you are going to count on the basis of 
what you've been teaching, number the 
errors per paper, grade on the curve; you 
can do fifty papers in fifteen minutes. 
Give them back the very next day, allow 
students to go to the board and show cor- 
rect responses, and if advisable use the 
other side of the paper for today’s brief 
exercise. 

Compositions are something else again. 
Eighth-graders still need lots of practice 


in forming written words and in getting 
ideas from the head to the pencil point. 
With large classes and overworked teach- 
ers the children are getting so woefully 
little chance to write that you will want 
to give them all the practice you can. 
Have them write in class, where encyclo- 
pedias and fond parents can’t-—er, con- 
fuse them. Grade what papers you find 
time for, red-penciling mistakes for the 
babes to correct and giving whatever 
praise you honestly can. But assign more 
than you yourself can possibly go over. 
Divide the class into four to six commit- 
tees, and let the committees evaluate the 
papers; or if that means more din than 
you can stand, give all the papers to a 
single honor committee which will meet 
at the back of the room while the rest 
write or drill with you. The committee 
should write comments on appearance 
and content and note gross mechanical 
errors. Then let the chairman put the 
most commonly found errors on the 
board for correction, and a member read 
the best few papers. Or have students 
exchange papers across the aisles, for 
similar scrutiny. Don’t, however, have 
students grade the papers, at least not for 
your record book; your own reputation 
for fairness and integrity is at stake 
there. In fact, not all the compositions 
need have a thorough going-over, even 
by students. Give one child a set from 
which to select the best two or three for 
reading aloud. Or chuck the papers after 
the class as a whole has evaluated them 
verbally for neat appearance, or sentence 
structure as determined by sampling. So 
long as you don’t discourage the pupils 
by ignoring their efforts or by wholly 
negative criticism, you are doing them a 
service by getting them to write. 
Another trick: To help the children 
get started at what you want them to do, 
always provide a sample. If you want 
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them to tell true stories from their family 
backgrounds, start off with one from 
yours. This both makes the assignment 
clear and gives it importance. If you 
want them to write a description of the 
room, work out the plan with them. If 
you aim to have them read, lure them 
with a sampling of pages. We can’t just 
tell them to learn; our job is to teach, to 
show how. And half the battle is won if 
we eliminate the groping-about at the 
start. 

It’s a useful and valuable trick to sug- 
gest extra work for volunteers. Some of 
the slowest students will volunteer, to be 
sure, and some of these will surprise you 
by actually doing the additional chore. 
Let them, so long as they also cover the 
daily requirements. Ask volunteers to 
review supplementary books, report on 
background material, write stories and 
plays for special occasions, gather mate- 
rial for the bulletin board. These will 
greatly enrich the class period, save you 
time and effort, and use up surplus ener- 
gy. A caution: When you arrange for 
these extras, jot yourself a memo and 
allow class time for them, else you'll dis- 
courage such effort and lose face with the 
children. Personally I don’t grade these 
extra offerings, but check for them in a 
special column of my record book. They 
come in at the grade level of the person 
contributing them, anyway, so I couldn’t 
justly raise a grade because of them. In- 
stead, I use the opportunity to stress the 
importance of working not for grades but 
for benefit to the class and one’s own im- 
provement. 

A problem we all face is how to keep 
the better students constructively occu- 
pied while we give average and below- 
average youngsters the help they need in 
class. Many of the volunteer activities 


just outlined can be done independently 
during a period of class drill. But if your 
room is not equipped for this, why not 
just reward individual proficiency with a 
chance of extra “‘outside’”’ reading? Some 
omnivores will cover their reading cards 
with titles; other children will acquire a 
taste for books which they might other- 
wise have missed; a few may even be 
coaxed into enjoyment of the better mag- 
azines. All who earn this privilege will be 
using their time more beneficially than if 
they just sat through drill they don’t 
need, and you will be freer to concentrate 
on the students you are trying to help. 

Some of these stratagems may help 
you, I hope, to cope with the ebullient 
and engaging eighth grade. But if they 
don’t help, don’t worry. For the most im- 
portant trick you can play on your babes 
is not to let them get you down. Smile a 
lot-—-when they come trooping in, when 
they forget to quiet down at the bell, 
when they and you discover that half the 
class has not done homework. Take the 
necessary positive action, but smile. 
That way you put them off stride, and 
you keep the advantage. The teacher 
who gets keyed up is already rabbit be- 
fore their hounds. And dearly do they 
love a chase. 

When Maiden Aunt saw Janie smok- 
ing, she said, “Don’t you know your an- 
cestors would turn over in their graves?”’ 

**My ancestors may as well relax,”’ said 
Janie. “This is the way I am, and they 
can’t do anything about it.’’ You may as 
well relax, too. You've inherited the chil- 
dren from Grade VII the way they are, 
and they will still be pretty raw when 
you send them along to Grade IX, in 
spite of your best effort. You can do more 
about it in the long run if you manage to 
live until June. 
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THE PLACE OF DEVICES IN 
COMPOSITION 

Most recent composition textbooks—and 
I hope not teachers—seem to regard the 
process of learning to write simply as the 
acquisition of a series of skills. According 
to those books, all that writing a paragraph 
involves is a mastery of the topic sentence 
and a facility in development by detail, ex- 
ample, illustration, contrast, comparison, 
etc. Most texts tell us that characters are 
only developed by what they say or do, by 
what other characters say about them, and/ 
or by what the author tells us about them. 
All these devices are useful, and always will 
be, for they have proved their validity in 
resolving many problems in communicating 
ideas. 

But a writer does not start out with a 
device; he starts out with an idea or a feeling 
that he wishes to express to somebody. 
Likewise the pupil must have something to 
say before he will have need for any device. 
As Miss Mirrielees has pointed out, it re- 
quires great effort to cultivate the child so 
that he has observations, thoughts, or emo- 
tions to describe and so that he can find in 
himself what he can discuss already. 

Once the child has found something to 
talk about, he must consider the audience 
to whom he will talk. Since every audience 
is unique with regard to education, experi- 
ence, knowledge, and ability, it affects 
drastically the form and the content of a 
composition. No writer can afford to over- 
estimate the information and receptivity of 
his readers any more than he can strain their 
vocabularies. Of these facts, the study of 
semantics and propaganda have made us 
very much aware. Nevertheless, twentieth- 
century texts tend to confine the child’s 
practice in dealing with audiences to prac- 
tice in dealing with his instructor—a not 
altogether unfruitful occupation for the 
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child. Since the child will not always be com- 
posing for his English instructor, classroom 
exercises should give experiences in ex- 
pressing one’s self to a wide variety of 
audiences. 

After the child has determined the type 
of extramural audience to whom he will 
write, he must weigh what it believes to be 
true, for no author can convince anybody 
that a statement is true if the data seem 
fantastic; hence, if one is to express his 
ideas, one must consider what is reality for 
his audience. A good deal of what we call 
“sincerity” in writing stems from the au- 
thor and the reader mutually and honestly 
accepting, or at least respecting, the ideas or 
emotions described in a paper. In addition 
to this sincerity, the readers, whether they 
have little minds or not, like consistency 
well enough to expect two contradictory 
statements to be reconciled before they will 
believe either. A false generalization gains 
nothing more than a moment of vain pleas- 
ure for the detector as he cites exception 
after exception to the “rule.”’ Yet, for all 
these demands for reasonableness, people 
can be fooled into accepting statements 
which, were they better informed or more 
alert, they never would approve. In the 
main, even when there is disagreement, 
readers expect a paper to have a clear-cut 
stand supported by the sort of data with 
which they are familiar or by emotions that 
they can share; or else they will not give the 
paper a serious hearing. 

In addition, the student of composition 
must know that, whatever the abilities of 
his readers, he must help them to form in 
their own minds a clear conception of his 
message. He must give them enough clues 
so that all that he may say will fit together 
with no pieces left over and so that they 
will feel a sense of growing control over the 
emerging ideas in the composition. Organ- 
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ization of material assists this formation and 
sense of control the more if the reader sees 
as stressed the same things that the author 
felt important. A poorly organized or ran- 


dom “theme” is easily dismissed as a 


hodgepodge because it is too difficult for the 
readers to sense the underlying pattern if 
any. 

If the student has thought of something 
to say and of someone to say it to and has 
analyzed the nature of his audience, then, 
and only then, do devices become useful 
in writing. When a pupil asks how he can 
make a stupid man remember the way to 
the city hall, the problem of which device 
properly enters the discussion, and his fel- 
lows can now suggest a map, a list of turn- 
ings, a lit of landmarks. The pupil and his 
fellows must decide in terms of that unique 
situation which trick will serve best. In 
letter-writing, a girl who wishes to con- 
gratulate an absent friend on her engage- 
ment must first learn to consider what feel- 
ings she will want to convey to that friend. 
Then a glance at the “Letters of Congratu- 
lation” section of the text will tell her if any 
standard device will fill her bill. A boy who 
wishes to explain to Joey about trapping 
squirrels must first review what Joey knows 
about squirrels and traps and what Joey 
has on hand to use in building a trap. Hav- 
ing done this, the boy can worry about 
next-step-next order, or diagrams, or adap- 
tation of the recipe form. 

To illustrate the secondary role that 
devices play in the teaching of composition, 


let me describe a unit on propaganda—_ 


propaganda in the good sense of course. 
Classes are often disturbed by something that 
has gone wrong in their world. Perhaps the 
school board has voted not to support extra- 
curricular sports. How might the class change 
the board’s mind? Shall they work on the 
few men who voted so inconsiderately ; if so, 
what are these men like? What seems to 
interest them? What has made them change 
their minds in the past? Shall the class 
work on the electorate; if so, what sort of 
people make up the town? Have the voters 
been generous to the schools before? Who 


leads the voters in making up their minds? 
With these facts and views, the students 
will want to know how to work over the 
weak points in the armor of their victims. 
Here the class or the teacher advances de- 
vices: slogans, themes, repetitions, pictures, 
news releases, editorials, radio “plugs,” and 
the like. Much discussion should go on as to 
which devices will serve best for whom, 
Slowly the class will formulate a campaign 
to sell their ideas. As the unit progresses, 
members of the class may have a special ax 
to grind, and the class will have to decide 
how much one propaganda campaign can 
hope to accomplish. When it comes to the 
actual writing of the propaganda, some 
may devote their energies to the school 
board, or the Elks, or the P.T.A. But all 
will be primarily concerned with selling 
their ideas to a specific audience in the most 
effective and efficient way. And they will be 
learning that devices must be accepted or 
rejected on the basis of their applicability to 
the immediate situation. 

In such units, as in all writing, the device, 
because of its efficacy, contributes to the 
solution of a problem in communication, but 
rarely is it the solution for the whole prob- 
lem. Hence, when teaching composition, the 
English instructor should show the child 
how to analyze his whole writing situation 
before deciding upon any pat solution. 


STEPHEN H. Horton 
UNIVERSITY 


SPEECH IN FNGLISH CLASS 


For several years I taught English in a 
small rural high school in Pennsylvania. By 
devoting one day a week in English class to 
oral work, I tried to accomplish these objec- 
tives: overcome the fear of an audience, de- 
velop interest in newspapers and magazines, 
increase the appreciation of literature, stim- 
ulate participation in citizenship, and try to 
give each child a chance to develop his per- 
sonality by expressing himself as an individ- 
ual. 

These are some specific oral projects I 
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have worked out and tried with English 
classes: 

1. Overcoming fear.--Many of these pupils 
had a dread of ‘‘making a speech.” However, 
giving an announcement of a coming event, 
real or imaginary, didn’t seem so terrifying. 
Suggestions were given in class to include 
the time, place, purpose, price, or any other 
essential. In addition, each student was 
urged to use his originality in making his 
talk different and effective. Hearing usually 
shy Bill Jones urging us to come and “‘swing 
it’’ at a square dance appealed to the class 
and served as an ice-breaker. It was quite 
obvious which ones had really prepared their 
talks well. This helped to discourage those 
who might become “‘bluffers” for the year. 

The next step was a short reading limited 
to three minutes taken from any source. 
The students were told that it was their job 
to hold the attention of the class and to be 
sure the reading was clearly understood. To 
emphasize the need for thorough prepara- 
tion and practice, I borrowed one of their 
physics books, opened it at random, and 
read a paragraph. Not much more was 
needed—they got the point. The selections 
used were taken from newspapers or maga- 
zines, from literature books or books they 
had at home on sports or hobbies. With 
short readings and so much variety the class 
was kept interested and at the same time 
realized that much improvement was needed. 
They volunteered that comment at a dis- 
cussion which followed. 

Next came a series of short oral talks on 
hobbies, sports, and current events. Before 
each lesson they were urged to talk on some- 
thing they really were interested in and to 
plan the talk so they knew what they were 
going to say. 

2. Correlation with written work.—After 
we had completed a unit on letter-writing 
and each student had had a letter of applica- 
tion approved, he was interviewed by a 
member of the class. The applicant was 
urged to be courteous, clear, careful of his 
appearance, confident but not boastful. The 
interviewer, on the other hand, had to be 
concise and judicious in his questions, busi- 
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ness-like but not overbearing, and, of course, 
also courteous. 

After we had discussed Utopia in litera- 
ture, each person wrote a theme on some 
ideal. Some suggested topics were: “My 
Ideal School,” “My Ideal Home,” and “My 
Ideal Community.” Later each presented 
the ideas he had written about in an oral 
talk. Most of them considered it a great 
privilege to be able to use the same material 
for two purposes and felt that they had 
something to contribute in their talks. The 
principle of doing better work by keeping on 
a certain line proved true. 

3. Oral inter pretation.—Here is one spe- 
cific example of how literature was corre- 
lated with speech. After we had studied 
Macbeth in an unusually indifferent class, 
each student was asked to select a passage of 
about twenty lines to study and read before 
the class. While not all were well selected or 
delivered, there were enough good readings 
to make the play come to life. The fact that 
several had used the same passage actually 
added to the interest because of the varia- 
tions in interpretation and the force of repe- 
tition of anything which is really good. 

4. Biographies.—This topic gave the stu- 
dents a chance to express their own stand- 
ards of citizenship and personality by select- 
ing persons they admired. A suggested list 
included people like Daniel Webster, Clara 
Barton, Katherine Cornell, and Babe Ruth, 
but they were not limited to this list. Each 
choice was made ahead of time to avoid du- 
plication, giving the first choice to the one 
who made up his mind first. These talks, 
given with brief topical notes, were pre- 
sented with enthusiasm. Somehow even the 
usually listless pupil gets almost eloquent 
when he is telling about someone he really 
admires and why. 

5. “Fun” program.—Toward the end of 
the year we discussed what would be suit- 
able for a program to be presented in class, 
primarily for enjoyment and entertainment. 
The class was divided by lot into two groups 
which met in one section of the classroom, 
selected a chairman, and planned a program. 
They were allowed to choose a date giving 
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them a reasonable time in which to get 
ready. In these programs there were short 
sketches, readings, jokes, games in which 
many or all could join, group singing, and 
stunts. Each member of the class had a 
chance to participate in one program. To 
some who had not appeared even in an as- 
sembly program it was a real event. Friendly 
‘rivalry between the two groups made for 
better listening as well as effective perform- 
ance. I think each person had the satisfac- 
tion of being a valuable member of his own 
group. 

In summary here are some ways in which 
I have found that an English teacher can 
hope to do the best possible job in speech 
work as part of the English program: 

1. Use a variety of topics. 

2. Have novelty. 

3. Have topics to suggest but encourage 
original choices. 

4. Encourage the pupil to try to improve 
himself. 

5. Be enthusiastic. 


Dororuy COPALOWITZ 


Unton, New Jersey 


TAILORING FILMS TO 
ENGLISH NEEDS 


Teaching Film Custodians, the nonprofit 
educational organization set up by the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America, has 
edited a number of feature-length pictures 
to bring them within the fifty-minute class- 
room period. This editing has been guided 
by criteria set up by representative teachers 
in special fields expected to use the films. 
Needless to say, the degree of success in this 
process has varied from one film to another. 
The Teaching Film Custodians provide these 
excerpted films to teachers, but they do not 
prescribe or advise how these films are to be 
used. Properly done, especially at the right 
time, the showing of the entire abridged ver- 
sion of a motion picture can be productive 
of great enrichment and advancement in the 
teaching of novels, plays, and biographies. 
However, beyond this showing of an en- 


tire version, many English teachers have 
been desirous of using a film more flexibly 
and individually to teach for specific lesson 
objectives. “How can I show the thread of 
a plot through the development of the film 
without the extraneous intervening sec- 
tions?”’ is the question often raised. ‘How 
can I show those scenes wherein the atmos- 
phere of the play is established?” ‘‘How can 
I show an isolated pictorial sequence of great 
acting which I want the class to experi- 
ence?” “‘How can I show, without other dis- 
tracting scenes, those episodes which reveal 
the building-up or the disintegration of a 
character?” 

One practical way for teachers to use 
these offerings of the Film Custodian flexi- 
bly and individually is to take advantage of 
certain projection techniques which permit 
the showing of desired portions of the film. 
In this recommended process the teacher 
previews the film previously abridged by 
Teaching Film Custodians and decides 
which of the sequences are desirable to the 
achievement of his or her specific teaching 
objectives. The teacher then identifies on 
the roll of film the beginning and the end of 
the selected sections. This is done by attach- 
ing }-inch to }-inch slivers of scotch tape to 
the glossy side of the film (opposite to the 
emulsion or dull side). Two colors of this 
narrow tape are used. The green indicates 
where the desired section starts; the red in- 
dicates where it ends. These green and red 
slivers of tape can be removed later without 
material damage to the film. 

The reel of film is placed on the machine 
in the usual way excepting that the film is 
not threaded through the usual projection 
sprockets. Instead the film is fastened di- 
rectly from the feed reel to the take-up reel. 
Then, by hand, the film is wound onto the 
take-up reel without the projection mecha- 
nism.or the projection lamp being turned on. 
One can wind scores of feet of film in a very 
few seconds by this method—-much more 
rapidly than film usually travels through the 
projection mechanism when the machine is 
in operation. When the first green projecting 
sliver of scotch tape emerges from the feed- 
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ing reel, the film is quickly engaged in the 
projection sprockets and the power and light 
are turned on. During the time when the 
hand wind was being made the sound system 
was turned on in low volume; for, like a 
radio, the amplifier takes time to warm up. 
Once the projection begins, the sound is 
slowly brought up to desired volume. The 
desired scenes are shown until the red pro- 
jecting sliver of scotch tape emerges from 
the feed reel. The projector is then stopped. 
At this point, the teacher can make transi- 
tional remarks concerning the next-to-be- 
projected incident. During this time the film 
in the projection mechanism is disengaged. 
By hand the take-up reel is turned until the 
marking for the next episode appears. In 
classroom practice students have consistent- 
ly been able to remove film from the projec- 
tor wind fifty feet by hand and re-engage it 
for the next sequence in less than one min- 
ute. On many occasions teachers and class 
need more time for comments and discus- 
sions than is needed for the film change. 
Some teachers choose to do their own pro- 
jections and very satisfactorily comment 
upon the next scene while making the me- 
chanical manipulations. It certainly re- 
quires no special mechanical aptitude to 
thread 16-mm. projectors today. It can be 
done by anyone with brief coaching. With 
either student or teacher operating the 
machine, fine lessons have been taught using 
as many as seven separate sections of a film. 
The relatedness of the chosen sequences and 
the transitory remarks and discussions have 
been occasionally so well planned that the 
projectionist and the technical aspects were 
forgotten by the class. 

D. PauL SMay 


New York State ror TEACHERS 


A WRITTEN EXCUSE FROM HOME 


Every schoolteacher knows that many of 
the excuses she receives were not written at 
home or signed by the parents. On the school 
car, Bill, who is an adept at counterfeiting, 
will write an excuse for any boy who will 
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solve an algebra problem for him. The ex- 
cuse may be on a scrap of paper torn from a 
notebook ; Bill carries a fountain pen, but he 
can’t be expected to provide the proper note 
paper. 

Among the lockers, as the girls powder 
their noses and carmine their lips, Betty 
writes her excuse on a sheet of pencil paper. 

“I was absent yesterday, and I forgot to 
bring an excuse from home. Sign this for me, 
will you, Marge?” 

“What's your mother’s name?” 

‘Oh, just sign, ‘Her Mother.’ That first- 
period teacher doesn’t know my mother’s 
signature, but she does know my handwrit- 
ing.” 

Every teacher knows that this is what 
goes on and feels that it is wrong, but she 
hasn’t time to prove the authenticity of 
every excuse presented to her. The system 
calls for a white slip for an excused absence, 
a yellow slip for tardiness, a blue slip for 
early dismissal, a green slip for the hygiene 
room, and a purple slip for the library. 

In the five minutes between recitations 
the pupils crowd around the teacher’s desk, 
handing out their excuses for signature, say- 
ing, “Sign this, please.”” To expedite the 
process, they often provide the pencils with 
which to sign. It is such a merry game that 
the students cannot refrain from taking part 
in it themselves. They take a few of the 
bright-colored slips if any are left unguarded 
on the teacher’s desk, and, so provided, they 
conduct their own journeys in and out of 
school. 

When I was feeling that something dras- 
tic must be done about the excuse from 
home, written on a scrap of paper with the 
edges folded in to fit the envelope, and 
signed with a parent’s name in a child’s 
handwriting, a little freshman girl suggested 
a solution of the problem. She frankly wrote 
her own excuse and signed her own name. 


Please excuse me for being absent on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, November 5 and 6. I had a 
bad cold. 

Respectfully yours, 
ELIZABETH ANDREWS 
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Below Elizabeth's signature was that of her 
father, a professor in the university. 

The children always suggest the best 
methods of dealing with their problems. 
Here it was. Teach the children how to 
write their own excuses and require only the 
signature of the parent. 

With the approval of the principal, I gave 
instruction in my English classes to the art 
of writing excuses. 1 exhibited the correct 
styles of note paper and cards, giving prefer- 
ence to plain white cards and envelopes that 
could be bought for little money, so that no 
one would feel that he could not afford the 
proper stationery. I held up a little lavender 
sheet of note paper on which a big boy in the 
class had written his excuse and let the 
pupils laugh at him. I showed the penciled 
scraps of paper that served as excuses, and 
I copied on the blackboard the signatures of 
parents in handwriting that the pupils rec- 
ognized as that of their classmates. It is just 
as well, once in a while, to let the students 
know that you are not so credulous as you 
seem. 

A little questioning brought out what we 
all knew to be the situation. Nothing was 
ever said to the father or mother about an ex- 
cuse until it was time to start to school in the 
morning. Then Father had gone to work; 
Mother was busy with the breakfast and 
with getting the little children ready for 
school. It wasn’t fair to expect her to go to 
her desk, take out the proper note paper, 
and write such a note as she would wish the 
teacher to see. No wonder she said, “Write 
it yourself.” 

With the false pretenses cleared away, 
and a realization that the teacher was hu- 
man and understood the difficulty of the re- 
quirement, the pupils were willing to turn 
from the evil of their ways and learn to 
write neat, correct, honest excuses, signing 


their own names certified by the signature 
of one of the parents. 

They practiced on the blackboard until 
their arrangement, spelling, and wording 
were correct. They wrote excuses for absence 
and tardiness and requests for early dismis- 
sal, all in the first person. I then made an 
assignment, as written work for the next 
diay, of one of each of these notes to be writ- 
ten on the correct stationery by the pupil 
and signed by both pupil and parent. The 
next day I retained one note from every 
pupil and announced that I was doing so 
that I might recognize the signatures of 
their parents. This had a salutary effect not 
only on the pupils but also on their parents. 
Best of all, it was a lesson in honesty and 
truthfulness. On Parents Night several of 
the mothers of my pupils thanked me for the 
help this method of writing excuses was to 
them. After all, a written excuse from home 
requires an understanding between the par- 
ents and the teacher. 

EmmMA MeELLou CAMPBELL 


A DIFFERENT EXAMINATION 


To measure pupil appreciation of Ameri- 
can writers of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, ask the class to write 
imaginary dialogues between any two 
authors. Sarah Kemble Knight may talk to 
Jonathan Edwards about dancing or card- 
playing; Alexander Hamilton may talk 
with Jefferson about men and government; 
Ben Franklin may argue with Tom Paine. 
Topics are innumerable; they may deal 
with issues of the twentieth century as well 
as of those of earlier days. The finished 
exercise will show the extent to which the 
pupil has grasped the personalities and 
ideas of the authors he has selected. 

Joun T. 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, ADELINE C, BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman), ARCHI- 
BALD A. HILL, JAMES B, MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


THE CASE OF THE NOUN OR 
PRONOUN WITH THE GERUND: 
Prescriptive textbooks all demand the 

possessive case before a gerund. Leonard's 
Doctrine of Correctness (pp. .199-200) re- 
ports that their eighteenth-century sources 
were not in such complete agreement. Harris 
and Lowth condemned the possessive; 
Priestley and Campbell admitted either 
case; but Baker and later Webster decided 
that only the possessive must be used. 

The Leonard survey has two examples. 
“What was the reason for Bennett making 
that disturbance?’ was rated 95 by the 
linguists and 94 by the whole group of 
judges. Marckwardt and Walcott call it 
“Literary English’ and cite, in support, 
Curme’s Syntax (p. 488), quotations from 
1388 to 1925, and Hall’s English Usage, 217 
examples from fifty-three authors. ‘‘What 
are the chances of them being found out?” 
was rated 125 by the linguists and 178 by 
the whole group. Marckwardt and Walcott 
call it “Colloquial English” and cite Syntax 
(p. 489), examples from Caxton and Lati- 
mer. The accusative pronoun has not such 
good standing with any of these judges as 
the common-case noun has. 

If Jespersen’s “On Some Disputed Points 
of English Grammar’”’ (SPE Tracts, XXV 
[1926], 147-72) were generally accessible, 
perhaps it would be more generally known 
that for at least two centuries and a half 
good English has admitted the common (ac- 
cusative) case before the gerund and that 
this usage has steadily gained ground. 
Jespersen shows how this construction, 
which “is very characteristic of modern 
English and has no exact parallel in any of 


*T use the term “gerund” for convenience and 
without prejudice. 


the cognate languages,” has been influenced 
by the identity in form of the -ing participle 
and the gerund. It is much more compli- 
cated than “Is it correct?’’ suggests. To 
understand it, one must first grasp the fact 
that, in the last two centuries and a half, 
the change in the function of the -ing word 
is more significant than the case change of 
the modifying word. 

The ing was at first and is still in many re- 

spects a pure substantive. ... But after it had 
become habitual to form ings from any verb, 
which at first was not possible, more and more 
of the syntactic functions peculiar to a verb but 
not to a substantive, were taken over by the ing 
[p. 152]. 
... the rise of the construction in question is 
only the latest step in a long and most interest. 
ing development, in which the ing adopts more 
and more of the specific verbal qualities and is 
more and more freed from the restrictions which 
at first were inherent in it as in other substan- 
tives, its sphere of utility being at the same time 
gradually extended so that it has become an 
effective and convenient means of connecting 
and subordinating thoughts without recourse to 
clumsy dependent clauses [p. 150]. 


This explanation, as simple as it can be 
made and buttressed by six pages of quota- 
tions from about 1700 to 1926, may not 
satisfy those who see no clumsiness in 
Latinized dependent clauses. It may seem 
tedious to those who do not realize that 
linguistic change is always gradual and 
usually slow and that the consequence is 
always divided usage, the old and the new 
living side by side for a long time. In the 
past, the old and the new lived side by side 
in peace; but not so today, thanks to 
eighteenth-century grammarians. 

Jespersen finds this particular change 
“quite gradual and due to a variety of 
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causes, some of formal, some of syntactic 
order”’ (p. 155), of which he lists eight that 
“seem to be the most important.” I wish I 
had space to list them here. More pertinent, 
perhaps, is Jespersen’s reply to Fowler’s 
attack on the common (accusative) case 
with the gerund, which Fowler calls the 
“fused participle”’-—‘the words defy gram- 
matical analysis.”’ Says Jespersen (p. 170): 

If this means nothing else than that they 
cannot be analyzed according to Latin gram- 
mar, the reply is obviously that there are many 
things in English as well as in other languages 
that cannot be understood from the Latin 
grammar, ... Wouldn't it be better to have a 
system of grammatical analysis and nomencla- 
ture pliant enough to comprise and give names 
to all the ordinary facts of English speech, even 
to those which cannot be comprehended by the 
methods of classical grammar? 


Motorcars are not now called “horseless 
carriages,” yet we do not refuse to ride in 
them, nor do we reject the radio because 
Cicero never mentioned it. “In the same 
way we must admit that our modern 
speech has outgrown the old grammatical 
system and that no Procrustean methods 
should be applied to anything so valuable as 
language” (p. 170). 

The studies mentioned contain hundreds 
of quotations from the best authors which 
prove that the common (accusative) case 
with the gerund has long been respectable. 
Jespersen’s reminder that the late use of 
the apostrophe in the possessive makes 
some of the earlier quotations uncertain 
must be noted; but it must also be noted 
that the uncertainty works both ways. All 
are earlier than 1926. For 1926 to 1950 I 
have gathered dozens (many of the accusa- 


tive pronoun) from the work (author’s nar- 
rative or the dialogue of educated speakers) 
of reputable writers, including Humphrey 
Pakington, Dan Wickenden, Wallace Steg- 
ner, Aubrey Menen, Rebecca West, and 
Charles Williams (who was for years an 
editor with the Oxford Press). It should be 
understood that these, like the writers cited 
by Jespersen and others, also use the pos- 
sessive with the gerund. 

The whole of Jespersen’s illuminating 
discussion is well worth reading, but the 
shorter treatment of this construction in 
Pooley’s Teaching English Usage (pp. 113- 
19) might be more immediately helpful to 
many teachers. “‘In summary,”’ Pooley says, 
“it is clear from the evidence that no single 
rule...can adequately describe the sub- 
stantive with the gerund.”’ He notes four 
distinctions. But, because I am entirely 
convinced by Jespersen’s demonstration 
that the -ing form is still undergoing change, 
I am forced to the more sweeping conclusion 
that the usual distinction between the noun 
and the pronoun here is of little value and 
that, while there may be some value in some 
of the other distinctions (see Pooley’s and 
Jespersen’s illustrations), there is consider- 
ably more in an ungrudging admission that 
the practice of the English language has once 
again triumphed over Latin grammar. I can 
see no value in casting stones at the host of 
excellent English writers and speakers (from 
Swift to Rebecca West) who, with Sidney, 
have found the peculiar ways of English not 
only just as good as those of Latin but 
better. 

ADELINE COURTNEY BARTLETT 


Hunter CoLLece 
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National Council of Teachers of English 


This is the month for Section elections in 
the Council. If for any reason you do not re- 
ceive your ballot for members of the Section 
Committee and Council Directors repre- 
senting the Section by May 15, please notify 
the Council office by air mail. All ballots 
must be back in Chicago before midnight, 
May 31. 

The Council Nominating Committee (to 
suggest officers for 1951) was chosen by 
ballot ot the Board of Directors last Thanks- 
giving. They are Luella B. Cook, chairman; 
Robert C. Pooley, C. C. Fries, Thomas C. 
Pollock, and Dora V. Smith. They now 
present their slate, to be voted upon by the 
Board of Directors next Thanksgiving in 
Milwaukee. Additional nominees may be 
named by petition of twenty Directors ac- 
companied by written consent of any per- 
son(s) so nominated and delivered to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Council at 211 
West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 21, on or 
before August 15. 


For President: Pavut Farmer, Atlanta, Georgia 

For First Vice-President: LENNOX GREY, New 
York, New York 

For Second Vice-President: Ruta G. Strick- 
LAND, Bloomington, Indiana 

For Secretary-Treasurer: W. WrLBUR HATFIELD, 
Chicago, Illinois 

For Directors-at-Large: HAROLD ALLEN, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota; ELIZABETH GUILFOILE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; HELENE HARTLEY, Syra- 
cuse, New York; LuctLe Wichita, 
Kansas; Mrs. Evuta MOouHLe, Houston, 
Texas; MAryY Terre Haute, Indiana 


The Executive Committee of the Council 
held an intensive meeting February 10, 11, 
and 12 in Chicago—three sessions each on 
the tenth and the eleventh and until noon 
on the twelfth. It transacted the largest 
volume of business ever dispatched by a 
Council Executive Committee at one con- 
ference. It named complete personnel for ten 
committees and made additions to nine 
other committees, it stated functions for 
committees, adopted a pian for a speakers’ 


bureau, and dealt with numerous miscel- 
laneous problems. One reason that so much 
could be accomplished was that President 
Mark Neville had listed the committees 
likely to be appointed and asked other mem- 
bers of the Committee to choose nominees 
in advance. Considerable credit should go 
to another innovation: First Vice-President 
Paul Farmer had devised a blank for mid- 
winter reports by Council committees, and 
the resulting picture of Council activities 
was helpfully definite. 

Second Vice-President Edna Sterling 
presented for Executive Committee com- 
ment an inspiring set of programs for Fri- 
day of the next convention. She got many 
suggestions for speakers able to discuss her 
good topics effectively. Professor Jerome W. 
Archer, of Marquette University, has just 
been named chairman of the Committee on 
Local Arrangements for the 1950 conven- 
tion in Milwaukee. The English Club of 
Greater Milwaukee will be host. Most ses- 
sions will be held in the fine (and recently 
enlarged) Convention Hall. Most visitors 
will live at the Hotel Schroeder. 

As the page proofs of this Journal are 
passed, the Council Directory of Council 
Officers and Committees is also in proof. 
The Directory may reach members before 
the magazine does. Any who do not re- 
ceive it before the middle of May should 
notify the Council office. 

Adventuring with Books, a reading list 
for the elementary school, is in press. The 
manuscript of a report by the Committee 
on the Use of Newspapers and Magazines, 
already approved, is now receiving final 
touches and should be out in June or early 
summer. 

In addition, the Council has just pub- 
lished two pamphlets for the National 
Conference on Research in English: Readi- 
ness for Reading and Related Language Arts, 
edited by Nila Banton Smith; and Educa- 
tion and the Mass Media of Communication, 
edited by John J. De Boer. $0.65 each. 
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TWO ARTICLES IN THE FEBRUARY 
Clearing House should be of interest to Eng- 
lish teachers. Edith M. Lackey’s “Silas 
Marner: Veritable Psychology Laboratory,” 
written as if addressed to students, ex- 
pounds the thesis that George Eliot’s novel, 
like all good novels, is a storehouse of infor- 
mation necessary for understanding friends, 
family, and one’s self. The article, well docu- 
mented with numerous examples from the 
book, will save time for the teacher who 
wishes to make this point and uses Silas 
Marner as a text. ; 

That free-reading periods in a school li- 
brary are a powerful method of broadening 
students’ reading interests in the point made 
by Margaret Kurilecz is the article, “Free 
Reading Periods Pack School Library.”’ The 
weekly periods (taken in class time) proved 
immensely popular among students and ful- 
filled a legitimate educational need. The 
privilege of going to the library during study 
periods cannot, the author feels, be substi- 
tuted for free-reading periods, since study 
periods, if valid, shou!d be occupied by other 
important activities. 

THE MARCH NUMBER OF THE /LLI- 
nois English Bulletin contains that publica- 
tion’s third consecutive consideration of the 
teaching of American ideals. Its earlier ar- 
ticles were detailed discussions of units 
which aimed at the presentation to the stu- 
dents of goals in American life. The article 
by Lois Dilley outlines a unit which clarified 
the students’ concepts of democracy by 
means of newspaper studies in clear thinking 
and propaganda, as well as readings on the 
themes of democratic living in the school 
and home, of differences in personality 
traits, and of ideals for which Americans 
have fought. George R. Cox discusses the 
results of an experimental class in junior 
English which for its usual study of Ameri- 
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can literature substituted the study of 
American ideals and followed a procedure of 
student self-direction. 


“LINGUISTIC SCIENCE AND THE 
Teaching of Composition” discusses the re- 
lationship of these two topics with each 
other and with modern psychological knowl- 
edge of the learning process. Written by S. 
I. Hayakawa in his usual readable manner, 
the article appears in the winter issue of his 
magazine, ETC: A Review of General Seman- 
tics, and is well worth the serious attention 
of both high school and college teachers of 
English. The author pictures the average 
student of English composition as a person 
whose failure to attain “correct English” 
leaves him with a psychological block which 
combines an attitude of hopeless anxiety 
with a sort of paralysis of expression. 

He brings out the fact that modern lin- 
guists no longer hold to the theory of there 
being one “correct” form of written English 
and reminds his readers that the best writer 
is not he who knows all the rules (and whose 
expression is probably stunted through fear 
of them) but one “who speaks or writes with 
few anxieties or none, since, with more than 
one level of usage at his command and with 
a trained capacity to observe other kinds of 
usage, he has within him the resources to 
learn, to make his own decisions, and to find 
his own way as he goes along.’’ Hayakawa 
would have composition courses foster such 
writing maturity rather than the inhibitions 
they so often create today. 

His specific suggestions are two in num- 
ber and are concerned mainly with the 
marking of themes. He would have students 
write not for the teacher but for fellow-stu- 
dents, who would then evaluate the work. 
Thus the student would be less gripped by 
the mental paralysis which takes over when 
he is consciously “writing up” for an au- 
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thority. The standards to be used in grading 
should be those of effective communication 
on the appropriate level and should not be 
too much concerned with formal rules; 
moreover, Hayakawa feels that a student- 
drawn code of language propriety will, in all 
probability, be sufficiently rigorous to insure 
standards compatible with those of modern 
linguistic science and yet avoid the psycho- 
logical! fear of ‘rules’? which stifles expres- 
sion. 


THE ANNUAL STATE-WIDE DRAMA 
festival for secondary schools held by Ala- 
bama College is discussed in the March Stu- 
dent Life. The festival is clinical rather than 
competitive in nature, and therefore presen- 
tation of plays is limited to nine schools each 
year, three chosen because of excellent per- 
formance the previous year, and six chosen 
because of their excellent school-wide pro- 
in dramatics. 


THAT THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 
can assist in developing the internationalism 


now being advocated throughout education 
is the thesis of an article by Max Oppen- 
heimer, Jr., in the February Modern Lan- 
guage Journal. ‘Titled ‘“The Contribution of 
the Study of Literature to World Under- 
standing,”’ the essay states that a general 
knowledge of a foreign people and their ways 
of thinking can be gained by reading repre- 
sentative writers of the country concerned. 
This insight, it is felt, is even more impor- 
tant in breaking down barriers than the 
mere understanding of the language spoken 
by another nation. Oppenheimer feels that 
a study of the literature of the world is thus 
a definite step in the fostering of world 
understanding. 


“TEACHER-PUPLL PLANNING” IS A 
concrete discussion by Fred G. Walcott of 
the difficulties which arise when the free-ac- 
tivity program is inaugurated in the school- 
room. The article appears in the December 
School of Education Bulletin of the Universi- 
ty of Michigan. The author attributes the 
difficulty of securing pupil participation in 
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planning to the autocratic management of 
the home and school. He says that unless 
this procedure is changed the resultant 
atrophy of the democratic functions will im- 
pair—it already has impaired—-the demo- 
cratic processes of adult life. 

The teacher must patiently and con- 
sciously work to draw his students into this 
unfamiliar democratic process of teacher- 
pupil planning. He must prove to them that 
he is not going to limit their freedom and 
that, with proper advice and the knowledge 
of facts, they are not incompetent to make 
their own decisions. Another point to be 
stressed in such activities, according to Wal- 
cott, is that failure to achieve agreement is 
a function of freedom, that diversity of 
thought and activity is a condition desirable 
both in the classroom and in life. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE PURPOSE 
of the junior college is made in the article 
“Why Are We Here?” appearing in the 
January Junior College Journal. The authors 
are Robert J. Hannelly and Walter Seifert, 
of the Phoenix (Arizona) Junior College. 

Rejecting the view that the functions of 
the junior college are primarily those of pre- 
paring the student for more college work or 
for a specific occupation, the writers view 
their institution rather as the terminal point 
of general public school education and set 
up nine broad aims. 

If these objectives are successfully 
achieved, the junior college graduates “‘are 
healthier than when they came, they think 
and act more democratically, they know the 
factors conducive to family happiness, they 
are intelligent consumers, they understand 
and use the scientific method, they appreci- 
ate more beauty, they make better use of 
leisure time, they are guided by high prin- 
ciples, and they communicate their ideas 
effectively.” 

In the same issue of the Junior College 
Journal appears the 1950 Junior College Di- 
rectory which gives general and statistical 
information for almost all junior colleges in 
the United States and Canada. Information 
concerning accreditation is also included. 
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“A MATTER OF VOCABULARY” IS 
the subject of an article by Edith M. Ride- 
out in the English Leaflet for February. In it 
the results of numerous research studies in 
vocabulary are summarized. The intention 
is to provide the English teacher who wants 
to improve students’ vocabularies with some 
scientific bases upon which to build his at- 
tempts. The warning is given that many vo- 
cabulary tests are of limited value because 
they are not made from large enough sam- 
plings and that they too often consider only 
one meaning for each word. Miss Rideout’s 
most important point is that children gain 
more words from their environment, ac- 
tivities, and experience than from any arti- 
ficial means. Thus the teacher who would 
build up the students’ vocabularies should 
concentrate on extending the students’ ac- 
tivities and contacts rather than rely upon 
systematic teaching of words, dictionary 
practice, and the like. She suggests several 
projects which make vocabulary-building an 
experience. For instance, she had pupils read 
critical articles in literary magazines and 
underline words describing both style and 
content. Later they studied one hundred of 
the most important of the nine hundred that 
they collected. Thereafter, they were not 
confined to “interesting” and “educational” 
in criticizing books. 


THE MARCH NATIONAL GEOGRA PH- 
ic Magazine carries an interesting article on 
“The Literary Landmarks of Massachu- 
setts,”’ by William H. Nicholas, illustrated 
with twenty-three photographs in color. The 
less familiar in addition to the well-known 
literary haunts are described, and consider- 
able valuable information on the resources 
of famous libraries is included, 


AN EXCELLENT STRAIGHTFOR- 
ward account of the life and works of T. S. 
Eliot appears in Time (March 6). It was 
prompted, of course, by the current Broad- 
way success of Eliot’s new verse play, The 
Cocktail Party. After discussing the evolution 
of his thinking through an interpretation of 
his Time concludes that 


major poems, 
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“Eliot believes that there is only one way 
out of the waste land—and that is not the 
middle way. He believes that the Western 
nations must choose between a pagan socie- 
ty and a truly Christian society. By a Chris- 
tian society he does not mean rule by the 
church, but a society that really lives by 
Christian principles, with what he calls the 
‘Community of Christians’ (a kind of spirit- 
ual elite) forming ‘the conscious mind and 
the conscience of the nation.’ ’’ The article 
is worth reading just to see how a major 
modern poet can be treated sensibly and 
sympathetically without any of the appara- 
tus of the New Criticism! 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE AN- 
nual Bollingen Award in Poetry, previously 
administered by the Library of Congress 
and dropped by the authorities after the 
rumpus of last year’s award to Ezra Pound, 
has been taken over by Yale University. 


A THREE-DAY WORDSWORTH CEN- 
tenary Celebration was held at Princeton 
University, April 21-23, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Department of English. Words- 
worth died April 23, 1850, and a similar ob- 
servance coincident with Princeton’s was 
held at Grasmere, Cumberland, in the heart 
of the “Lake District,’ where Wordsworth 
wrote so much of his poetry. Ernest Bern- 
baum was one of the speakers at Grasmere. 


IN HIS “SERMON FOR CRITICS” IN 
the winter Western Review, Hyatt Howe 
Waggoner predicts the ultimate defeat of 
the critical approach to literature “if the 
New Criticism, content with the great 
achievements it already has to its credit, 
hardens prematurely into orthodoxy and 
devotes itself to a mechanical exploitation 
of its present gains.’’ He recommends a 
fruitful marriage between criticism and phi- 
losophy, which he thinks would prove more 
valuable than the affairs which criticism has 
recently had with Marxism and Freudian- 
ism. Mr. Waggoner’s sermon is mercifully 
short, amiable, and humorously objective. 
It is worth reading. 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


THE EDUCATORS AWARD OF $1,000, 
given once every two years for the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to educational writ- 
ing by a woman, will be given again this 
year by Delta Kappa Gamma, the national 
women teachers’ sorority. Two of the five 
judges are Dr. Dora V. Smith, chairman of 
the NCTE Curriculum Commission, and 
Miss Edna L. Sterling, the second vice-presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Nominations for the award may be 
sent to the chairman, Miss Birdella Ross, 
3149 Irving Avenue, South Minneapolis. 
They must be accompanied by copies of the 
books offered for consideration, and these 
must have been published between April, 
1948, and April, 1950. 


THE RESULTS OF A RECENT INTER- 
national survey made by George Gallup in 
six major democracies shows that the United 
States has the lowest proportion of book 
readers to total population. England ranks 
highest, then Norway, Canada, Australia, 
and Sweden. This is reported by Quwick 


magazine (March 6). 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL ENCAMPMENT 
for Citizenship will be held June 26-August 
4 at the Fieldston School, Riverdale, New 
York. The purpose is to help any American 
aged seventeen to twenty-three to become 
an effective citizen. Skills needed to play an 
active part in the community are learned 
through practical workshops on current 
problems and through field trips. There are 
also distinguished guest speakers from the 
United Nations, government departments, 
civic organizations, business, and farm and 
labor groups. Scholarships, both full and 
part time, are available. For further infor- 
mation write: Encampment for Citizenship, 
2 West Sixty-fourth Street, New York 
23, N.Y. 
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ADVANCES IN NEGRO EDUCATION 
were noted in a recent issue of Ebony. Dur- 
ing the last ten years literacy has risen, with 
24 out of every 25 Negroes between fourteen 
and twenty-one now able to read and write. 
High school graduates have doubled in 
number. 


“WHAT IS ANTI-CRITICISM?” ASKS 
Karl Shapiro, the new editor of Poetry, in 
the March issue of that magazine. Shapiro, 
at that time teaching at Johns Hopkins 
University, was one of two Fellows of the 
Library of Congress who voted against the 
Bollingen Award to Ezra Pound. He ex- 
plained then that a man’s false ideas and 
values could not fail to affect his poetry. 
Now he writes: “That there is an indirect 
connection between a poet’s attitude toward 
men (his morality) and his esthetic is un- 
deniable, but. . . . Suffice it to say that in 
art questionable morals and questionable 
politics do not automatically disqualify, 
destroy or even injure {italics ours| the work 
itself.” 

Shapiro’s central idea is that poetry 
which adequately expresses really modern 
perceptions of the universe and its denizens 
cannot be popular and that to the mass audi- 
ence good poetry will necessarily seem diffi- 
cult, obscure. The true poet today is the 
only real modern, facing all the complexities 
and perplexities of our physical, social, 
psychological universe. Attacks upon the 
New Poetry and the New Criticism by those 
who cannot understand them are inevitable. 
Poetry should go its own way. Incidentally, 
Shapiro condemns the dualism of form and 
content and says that the poetry from 
Swinburne to Pound’s Personae is almost 
all dull and that good poetry cannot be 
paraphrased. Of course he does not discuss 
what schools, most of whose students are 
part of the “mass audience,” should do 
about poetry. 
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GREAT SHORT STORIES FROM THE 
WORLD'S LITERATURE. Selected by 
CHARLES Netper. Rinehart. $3.50. Also 
paper, $1.75. 

Forty-five short stories. Sholem Aleichem, 
Lu Hsun, Proust, Gide, Kafka, Tagore, Sartre, 
are represented, as are many familiar authors, 
old and new. A quite brief biography of each 
author is given. A wide and varied selection of 
high quality. 502 pages. 


THE COCKTAIL PARTY. By T. S. Ettor. 

Harcourt. $3.00. 

The critics are using their choicest adjectives 
of commendation: the stage at its illustrious 
best, witty, compassionate, inspiring, dramatic, 
sophisticated, a drama in verse. The scene is 
London, and a marriage threatens to break up. 
The action begins in a drawing-room, moves to 
the consulting-room of a psychiatrist, returns to 
the drawing-room scene. 


A LONG DAY'S DYING. By Frepericx 

BuEcHMER. Knopf. $3.00. 

The time is the present. The few characters 
live in or near New York. These are two intelli- 
gent men (middle aged or older), a young wid- 
ow, her college son, and a youthful instructor. 
Emma, a maid, and Simon, a monkey, are foils. 
The older men adore the widow. A sensitive 
study of human relationships expressed in prose 
of high literary quality. The perceptive young 
author is only twenty-three, 


REFLECTIONS IN A GOLDEN EYE. By 
Carson McCu cers. Introduction by TEN- 
NESSEE “New Classic Series.” 
New Directions. $1.50. 

First published in 1941. Scene: an American 
Army post in the South. Williams says of the 
author, “such intensity and nobility of spirit” 
we have not had since Melville. 


FIRST FAMILY. By Richarp Scowcrort. 
Houghton. $3.00. 
The story of the “easy twenties and hard 
thirties” of life in small midwestern and western 
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towns. Parents and six children compose this 
prosperous family. Jack Gannon [1]-——whose il- 
literate Irish immigrant grandfather made the 
money-——went to Harvard. The story follows the 
progress of each child until the youngest enlists 
in World War IL. The author was born in Utah, 
grew up in this period, was one of a large family. 
He is now assistant professor at Stanford Uni- 
versity. Good, 


A GROVE OF FEVER TREES. By Dapune 

Rooke. Houghton. $2.75. 

In an English settlement on the African 
Thornveld, Danny’s family lived on a farm; 
after the father’s death the mother carried on. 
As Danny grew older, he became a great friend 
of the natives and often spent a month or so 
with their chief. In time the family was forced 
to admit that Danny was “queer.” A weird 
story. 


TAKE CARE OF MY LITTLE GIRL. By 

PEGGY Goopin. Dutton, $2.50. 

Liz entered a midwestern university where 
her mother had been a “Queen.” Mother trusted 
the queens to take care of her little girl. They 
did. Liz had her doubts about the game—the 
sorority system. Witty, skeptical, youthful. It 
is to be filmed. So there! 


THE SEA EAGLES: A STORY OF THE 
AMERICAN NAVY DURING THE REV- 
OLUTION. By JouN JENNINGS. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 

Descriptions of sea battles, adventures in 
seaports, aboard ships, and in English dungeons, 
The ladies and wenches are present, too. By the 
author of Salem Frigate. Good history and ad- 
venture. 


THE HUNTER. By Hvcu Fossureu. Scrib- 
ner. $2.75. 

Two men are hired as guides by two eastern- 
ers. One is badly injured by the big cat. He re- 
covers—and goes after the cat again. Readers 
will compare it with The Track of the Cat--or our 
more recent leopard hunt in Oklahoma City. 
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THE PINK HOUSE. By Neua G. Watts. 

Viking. $3.00. 

Seven-year-old Nora, lame but beloved, lost 
her mother. She was sent to live with an aunt in 
New England. Among selfish young Cousins and 
cruel Aunt Rose she was sustained by kind 
Aunt Poll. Sentimental, but touching. 


BEETLECREER. By WitutamM Demy. Rine- 
hart. $2.50. 

Bill Trapp, a lone old white man, had for fif- 
teen years lived in a colored community. The 
white kids were curious but not unkind. The 
old man was kind to the few children, mostly 
colored, who approached his little house. But 
the inevitable happened. A silly little girl’s 
imagination, gossip, excitement. The author is 
a Negro. Between the lines, he who runs may 
read. 


STRANGER AND ALONE. By J. SAUNDERS 

Harcourt. $3.00. 

“The story of a man who betrayed his own 
people” (jacket). The author, a Negro, is a 
visiting professor at Brown University and on 
the faculty of Hampton Institute. 

Shelton Howard was the son of an un- 
known white father and a Negro mother. He 
grew up in a children’s home. The story opens 
with his entrance to a college which caters to 
mulattoes, where he is lonesome and unhappy. 
Later he enters a New York university on a 
scholarship. He wins a measure of worldly suc- 
cess but——-. Here is much food for thought. 


MINGO DABNEY. By James Srreet. Dial. 

$3.00. 

A novel of the Cuban insurrection, 1895-96. 
A melodrama, featuring many and various char- 
acters: Mingo, a hot-blooded Mississippian; 
Rafaela; Maceo, a mystic mulatto general; 
Sagaldo, the cruel Spaniard; and others. A se- 
quel to Tomorrow We Reap. An exciting adven- 
ture story. 


RETURN OF THE NATIVE. By Tuomas 
Harpy. “Great Illustrated Classics.’”” Dodd, 
Mead. $2.75. 

With Introduction and sixteen full-page il- 
lustrations, 


SELECTED TALES OF DE MAUPAS- 
SANT. Edited by Saxe Commins. Random. 
$6.00. 
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Fifty best stories; twenty full-page litho- 
graphs and fifty smaller illustrations by Adolf 
Dehn. 


BITTER WINE. By Avert ScuonsBar. Ex- 
position Press. $2.50. 


The author was born in Latvia, in 1888. His 
hero, Frederick Behrens, came to America from 
Latvia at an early age. Many relatives were 
already prosperous American citizens. Fred- 
erick was remarkably successful financially, but 
his inner life was tragic. A vivid experience was 
his membership in the “Not-under-Fifty” Club 
in Latvia and again in America. Not-under- 
Fifty, of course, had as its aim keeping beys out 
of war. 


WALK THROUGH TWO LANDSCAPES. By 
Dirys Bennett LaInc. Twayne Publishers 
(New York 4). Pp. 64. $2.00. 


A slender first volume of verse by a woman 
whose central interest is in people and life-phi- 
losophy, who knows much of contemporary 
psychology, and who is able to use imaginative 
language to express her courageous attitude to- 
ward a non-too-friendly universe. Many of the 
poems have appeared in magazines. 


FINGERBOARD. By MarsHatt Scuacnt. In- 
troduction by F. O. MarrHressen. ‘Twayne. 
$2.25. 


A slim volume of carefully wrought and 
thoughtful poems by a city man and violinist. 
The “fingerboard” of the title is that of a violin; 
to make music requires both passion and techni- 
cal skill. Sound, but not striking, poetry. 


CLINICAL SONNETS. By Merrit. Moore. 
Twayne. $2.50. 


Physician Moore, already author of more 
than fifty thousand sonnets, here offers some 
sixty more. Each of these is a portrait—some- 
times a kodak snap, sometimes a watercolor—of 
one of his patients. Colloquial in style, some- 
what irregular in rhythm, widely various in 
pattern, sometimes more than fourteen lines. 


THE POEMS OF WILFRED OWEN. With a 
Memoir and Notes by EpmuND BLUNDEN. 
“New Classics Series.” New Directions. 
$1.50. 


About twice as many poems as were in the 
earlier volume, edited by Siegfried Sassoon, 
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and a forty-page memoir. Most of the poems 
are, of course, of the first World War, in which 
Owen was killed. Bitter and still fairly effective 
after another, greater war. 


THE SIGNATURE OF ALL THINGS. By 
KENNETH ReExRoTH. New Directions. $2.50. 


A slender volume of highly sensuous personal 
poems-—some merely descriptive of nature, 
others adding reflection, and some erotic. The 
author seems to have turned away from social 
criticism, which was prominent in his earlier 
work. 


THE TEARS OF THE BLIND LIONS. By 
Tomas Merton. New Directions. Pp. 32. 
$1.25. 


EDUCATING OUR DAUGHTERS. By LYNN 

Wuire, Jx. Harper. $2.50. 

Dr. White is president of Mills College. How 
should educational opportunity for women dif- 
fer from that offered to men? Dr. White asks. If 
the college graduate chooses marriage and chil- 
dren, she may at forty-five or so find her family 
obligations few. Then what? These and other 
changes, Dr. White believes, give a sense of in- 
security to many women. The distinctive abili- 
ties and capacities of women have not been 
properly recognized by colleges. Constance 
Warren, of Sarah Lawrence College, says: ‘‘A 
very important book which sets the stage for 
thinking about the direction in which women’s 
education should develop; should be widely 
read,” 


VIRGIN LAND: THE AMERICAN WEST 
AS SYMBOL AND MYTH. By HEnry 
Nasu Ssiru. Harvard University Press. 
$4.50 
Beginning with the fabled passage to India, 

placing emphasis upon the impact of the West 

upon literature of the nineteenth century, the 
author traces myths and symbols, their place in 
dime novels and Leaves of Grass and the tales of 

Cooper, the effect of the settlement of the West 

upon politics and progress. He evaluates Fred- 

erick Jackson Turner's The Significance of the 

Frontier in American History. J. Frank Dobie 

says: “Without any reservations I say Smith 


Nonfiction 


Allusive, “new” poetry, on religious themes 
by the author of The Seven Storey Mountain. 


THEY SHALL NOT DIE. By Joun Wexzey. 

Samuel French. Pp. 157. $0.85. (Paper.) 

A revised and rewritten version of a play 
which drew enthusiastic critical approval in 
1934. It dramatizes the unfair trial of a group of 
Negro boys falsely accused of rape. 


THE PROMETHEUS BOUNDOF AESCHY- 
LUS. Translated by REx WARNER. Bodley 
Head (8 Bury Place, London W.C. 1). $1.75. 
Quite mid-twentieth century in phrasing. 

Most of the dialogue and the choruses run 

smoothly, though not grandly; occasionally a 

Greek construction has defied translation into 

natural English. 


has written a book that is as significant as 
Turner’s. It is much wiser. . . . Here is a noble 
book.” 


ANIMAL 10.: THE HUMAN SIDE OF 
ANIMALS. By Vance Pacxarn. Dial. 
$2.00. 

With many interesting photographs. It criti- 
cizes many misconceptions, compares smartness 
of dogs and cats, discusses intelligence of white 
rats, etc. (Can the leopard change his spots? 
625 B.C.) Interest in animals has been increas- 
ing. Elephants, horses, the big cats, escaped 
leopards, and midget cattle are fictional mate- 
rial, and this study of their I1Q’s will please 
many readers. 


THE SASKATCHEWAN. By WIL- 
KINS CAMPBELL. “Rivers of America” se- 
ries. Rinehart. $4.00. 


The story of the river which drains the 
Rocky Mountains into the Pacific Ocean. In the 
Preface the author says that she grew up in this 
country and has endeavored to give a compre- 
hensive picture of the people over those two 
hundred years and two thousand miles, the dis- 
covery of a third of the American continent, and 
a change-over from a primitive Indian society to 
the present way of American living. An interest- 
ing interpretation of the geography and history 
of Canada. Oil, coal, bread, and meat are 
abundant. Illustrated. 
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BLACK AND WHITE: FROM THE CAPE 
TO THE CONGO. By Martin Fraviy. 
Harper. $4.00. 

An informal record of a journey through 
Africa. Gold mines, the natives and their chiefs, 
the Belgian experimental colony on the Congo, 
methods of travel, and many colorful episodes 
are all part of his report. Illustrated. By the 
author of Pulitzer Prize novel Journey in the 
Dark. 


I MARRIED A DINOSAUR. By Littan 
Brown. Introduction by Roy CHAPMAN 
’ Anprews. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 
Reminiscences of the author’s life in the 
jungles of India and Burma, where her husband, 
Barnum Brown, represented the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Illustrated. Very in- 
teresting and informative. 


PAINTING AS A PASTIME. By Wiyston S. 

CHURCHILL. Whittlesey. $2.00. 

Churchill’s advice to the many people who 
live under constant stimulation, fear, worry, 
heavy responsibility, is, Have a hobby—one in 
which you can take delight and in which you can 
grow. A slender volume, but it has already en- 
couraged the amateur to buy palette and 
brushes. Illustrated. 


THE MAINE WOODS. By Henry D. Tuo- 
REAU. New ed. Norton. $3.75. 


One volume of the projected Norton uniform 
edition of Thoreau. Beautifully illustrated. Ex- 
planatory notes by Dudley C. Lunt. 


THE FOUR BRONTES. By Lawrence and 
E. M. Hanson. Oxford. $6.00. 
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A detailed study of the three sisters and the 
part the brother Branwell played in their lives 
and literature. Illustrated with family portraits. 
Poems and major novels are examined at 
length. Interesting and quite readable. 


THE TRYING-OUT OF MOBY-DICK. By 
Howaarp P. Vincent. Houghton. $5.00. 


A detailed and penetrating study of Mel- 
ville’s mind and imagination and his use of other 
whaling literature in the creation of Moby-Dick. 
Although Melville had whaling experience and 
sea trips of his own, he borrowed source materi- 
al extensively from others, adding to the facts 
his own psychological interpretations and the 
artistry of expression. Old whaling pictures add 
charm to the volume. 


PETER STORY. 
THORPE. Minnesota. $2.75. 


By NIELS 
Niels Thorpe is swimming coach at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The story is en authentic 
account of his own life as a Danish peasant boy, 
of hunger, cold, family home and ambition, hard 
work and determination to come to America. 


THREE WORLDS OF PERU. By Frances 
Toor. Crown. $3.50. 


Preface: “Peru, of all the South Americas, 
most appeals to the imagination. No other 
country is so outstanding for its ancient cul- 
tures, architectures, arts or scenery.”’ The 
author is specially interested in the primitive 
people who constitute 50 per cent of the seven 
million inhabitants, whom he groups into seven 
or eight classes. Interesting. 


Paperbound Books 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Bronteé. 
Introduction by SHorer. Rinehart. 
Pp. xxxvi+ 358. Large Pocket size. $0.65. 


THE ILIAD and THE ODYSSEY. Translated 
by W.H. D. Rouse. “Mentor Books.” Mod- 
ern American Library. $0.35 each. 
Translations in contemporary colloquial (in 

the exact sense) prose, both published by Nelson 

more than ten years ago. The Odyssey has a pro- 
nouncing glossary and The Iliad an essay on 

“Homer’s Words.” 


MUSIC FOR THE MILLIONS. By Davin 
Ewen. “Mentor Books.”” Modern American 
Library. $0.35. 


An exposition of all modern forms of musical 
composition. The organization is alphabetical 
by composers. An appendix lists preferred re- 
cordings of most of the important works men- 
tioned. 


“SIGNET BOOKS”: WALDEN. By Henry 
Davin Toorrau. AN AMERICAN TRAG- 
EDY. By Tueopore Dreiser. YOU CAN 
CHANGE THE WORLD. By Fatuer 
James Ketter, M.M. APPOINTMENT 
IN SAMARRA. By Joun O’Hara. GEOR- 

.GIA BOY. By Erskine Catpwe i. ALIEN 
LAND. By Wi.tarp Savoy. Modern Ameri- 
can Library. $0.25 each. 
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National Society for the Study of Education 
Forty-seventh Yearbook, Part Ll: Reading 
in the High School and College. Prepared 
by the Yearbook Committee: HaRop A. 
Anprerson, Guy L. Bonp, WILLIAM 8S. 
GRAY (chairman), THEODORE L. Harris, 
Marcaret R. Greer, Frrepa M. 
LER, T. J. Jenson, Bernice E. Leary, 
Henry C. Mecker, Dora V. Situ, 
STRANG, and Paur A. Witty. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Pp. 318. $2.75. 
A review of Reading in the High School 

and College two years after its publication 

may seem belated. The advantage of this 
interval, however, turns a forecast of pos- 
sible use into a testimonial of actual use. 

Since its publication, the Yearbook has been 

an indispensable reference in curriculum 

workshops, in reading conferences, and in 
faculty meetings concerned with a school- 
wide attack upon reading improvement. In- 
dividual teachers, working alone on the 
reading problems of their students, have 
also found help in the Yearbook. A study of 
it has given them confirmation of their best 
teaching practice, as well as stimulation to 
and guidance in a fresh attack upon reading. 

This wide use by groups and by individu- 
als is a worthy tribute to its authors and to 
the society sponsoring its publication. Those 
who planned and wrote the Yearbook 
brought to it many years of interest and in- 
vestigation in the field of reading. Their re- 
search from both the developmental and the 
clinical approach to reading problems gives 
factual data for the generalizations made by 
the authors. The carefully selected refer- 
ences in footnotes and at the end of many 
chapters encourage the reader of this volume 
to carry further, on his own, whatever it 
leaves unfinished for him. 

The organization of the Yearbook facili- 
tates either study from cover to cover or 
rapid consultation on specific points. After a 
chapter describing the purpose of the Year- 
book, it is divided into three sections: 
“I. Background Facts and Concepts”; “II. 
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The Reading Program”; and “III. Prep- 
aration and Cooperation of the Staff.”” Each 
section deals significantly with the steps by 
which needed improvement may be secured. 

Those who realize that every teacher has 
a stake in an effective reading program will be 
heartened by the discussion of the “Current 
Role and Effectiveness of Reading among 
Youth.” Another chapter, ‘Staff Coopera- 
tion in Improving Reading,” gives practical 
suggestions concerning ways in which this 
problem has been attacked. 

Rightly has the committee of authors 
given the largest number of pages (pp. 46~ 
275) to “The Reading Program.” This sec- 
tion opens with a statement of basic prin- 
ciples and a description of concrete examples 
of effective reading programs. After this 
opening chapter, assistance is given in the 
identification of needs and attainments of 
students, in ways of developing reading 
competencies, in meeting specific reading 
problems in the content fields, in guiding in- 
dividual reading, and in evaluating student 
growth in reading. 

One chapter in Section ILI treats of teach- 
er-education in the field of reading, with at- 
tention to those competencies needed by all 
teachers and to the additional competencies - 
required of persons rendering specialized 
service in the reading program. 

Whether viewed from the vantage point 
of a teacher of high school and college stu- 
dents, a supervisor of Engtish and school li- 
braries, a curriculum consultant, or an as- 
sistant director of research in a large public 
school system, this reviewer has found the 
Forty-seventh Yearbook, Part LI, a distinctive 
contribution in a field in which millions of 
words have already been written. Having 
cheerfully admitted this fact, this reviewer 
hastens to add that this Yearbook will not 
save American youth and adults from the 
frustrations of incompetence in reading. 
This salvation will result only from a stu- 
dent’s contact with a dive teacher who has 
all the benefits from research in reading, 
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who is ever alert to clues to the student’s 
readiness for reading, and who is imbued 
with the ideal that there is no citizenship as 
effective as literate citizenship and no hap- 
piness equal to literate happiness. 


ANGELA M. BROENING 


BuREAU OF STATISTICS, MEASUREMENT 
AND RESEARCH 
BALTIMORE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THE TEACHING OF HIGH SCHOOL ENG- 
LISH. By J. M. Hook. Ronald. Pp. 466. 
$4.00. 

A textbook for courses in junior and senior 
high school methods of teaching English, also 
intended to be useful as a reference for teachers 
in service. The author's theory is ‘“‘progressive,” 
and there are very many condensed accounts of 
supposedly successful classroom procedures, 
with references to the full accounts in this mag- 
azine and other good publications. 


DEMOCRACY DEMANDS IT. By Wiittam 
Van Tut, Joun J. DeBoer, R. Witt Bur- 
NETT, and KATHLEEN OcpEN. “Bu- 
reau for Intercultural Education Series.” 
Harper. Pp. 117. $1.50. 

This resource unit—co-sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, the Na 
tional Council for the Social Studies, and the 
National Science Teachers Association—pre- 
sents most of the ideas a teacher could use in 
high school courses and refers to most of the 
books and pamphlets teacher or students would 
use. Both inspiring and practical. 


SCIENCE AND THE GOALS OF MAN. By 
ANATOL Rapaport. Harper. Pp. 262. $3.50. 
The author is a competent scientist and an 

expert non-Aristotelian semanticist. His vision 

is of a culture-studying culture which would 
seek by scientific examination of many cultures 
to find the common human goals that underlie 
them all and would be free to experiment even 
with fundamental customs. A stimulating book 

-for the intellectually eager and courageous. 


ENDS AND MEANS IN EDUCATION: A 
MIDCENTURY APPRAISAL. By Tueo- 
DORE BraMELD. Harper. Pp. 244. $3.00. 
“The central theme is that education can and 

should dedicate itself centrally to the task of 
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reconstructing a culture which, left unrecon- 
structed, will almost certainly collapse of its 
own frustrations and conflicts.” Exposition of 
an extreme progressive theory of education, fol- 
lowed by discussion of several controversial is- 
sues, some educational frontiers, and education 
for a possible cultural renascence. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRACTICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. By R. Bruce Ravp, 
GrorGe E. AXTELLE, KENNETH D. BENNE, 
and B. OrHaneL Situ. Harper. Pp. 303. 
$4.00. 

“Practical intelligence’ here is the capacity 
to make right choices between courses of action. 
This involves not merely the power to deter- 
mine facts—-which has usually been the most 
radical aim of schools——but also basic attitudes 
which govern the direction of one’s reasoning. 
This ability can be surely cultivated only by 
placing students where they must make choices 
involving these fundamental attitudes and get- 
ting them to examine and evaluate the atti- 
tudes. Teachers unable to accept this radical 
conclusion will find many stimulating secondary 
ideas. Originally published in 1938 as a year- 
book of the National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education. 


LEAVE YOUR LANGUAGE ALONE. By 
Ropert A. Hatt, Jr. Ithaca, N.Y.: Lin- 
guistica. Pp. 254. $3.00. 

An expert in linguistic study here presents a 
radically “liberal’’ view of present-day English, 
and upon his exposition of the nature of lan- 
guages bases several recommendations for aca- 
demic and social action. He addresses laymen 
but puts in smaller type the supporting informa- 
tion the teacher might wish. His own language 
is broadly colloquial. 


CLAREMONT COLLEGE READING CON- 
FERENCE: FOURTEENTH Y EARBOOK. 
Claremont, Calif.: Claremont College Cur- 
riculum Laboratory. Paper. Pp. 191. $2.50. 
Claremont interprets “reading” as gathering 

meaning from any source—not just from print. 

The 1949 conference theme was “The Problems 

and Techniques Involved in Reading Social Re- 

lationships,”” and the papers ranged from Lou 

LaBrant’s “A Genetic Approach to Language” 

to J. W. Hazard’s “Reading the Russian Scene” 

and S. C. Gray’s “Reading the Vocational De- 
sires of High School Boys.” 
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NINTH GRADE ENGLISH AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES COMBINED CLASSES. Edited 
by Marian Portland Public 
Schools (631 N.E. Clackamas St.). Pp. 54. 
$0.60. 

A progress report in the second year of Port- 
land experimentation. The summary of advan- 
tages and dangers is probably the best in print. 
The classroom procedure from finding problems 
to evaluation is clearly described. 


IMPROVING HUMAN RELATIONS. Edit- 
ed by Howarp H. Cummincs. National 
Council for the Social Studies. Pp. 158. 
$0.50. 

Composed largely of articles printed during 
the forties in the magazine Social Education, 
with some material from the out-of-print Demo- 
cratic Human Relations. 


YOUTH SEEKS ADVENTURE. American 
Youth Hostels, Inc. (6 East Thirty-ninth 
St., New York 16). 

Basic information about the youth hostel 
organization. Detailed information about tours 
is available from the same source. 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION: DE- 
SCRIPTION AND PROGRAM.“UNESCO 
Publications,” No. 363. In United States, 
Columbia University Press. Pp. 85. 
“Fundamental education” cannot be defined 

exactly, but it is the minimum essential educa- 

tion for children and adults. In practice the 
term applies chiefly to “backward” areas. This 
is the most convenient summary of the 

UNESCO plans for it. 


STREAMLINE YOUR STUDY HABITS. 
By F. LyMan Tispirts. Mission Press (Los 
Angeles). Pp. 74. 

Sound but general advice about attitude, 
timing, memorizing, practicing skills, etc., 
aimed at high school students or untrained 
adults. 


THE INDIANA STUDENT WRITES. Indi- 
ana, Pa.: English and Speech Department, 
State Teachers College. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


Pamphlets 


A collection of student writing—fiction, 
poetry, drama~—in celebration of the college’s 
seventy-fifth anniversary. 


HIGH SCHOOL STAFF AND SIZE OF 
SCHOOL. By Ex.tswortn Tompxins and 
Wacrer H. Gaumntirz. “U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Circulars,” No. 317. Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

A statistical study of the size and organiza- 
tion of staff in schools of different size. 


CANTON UNIVERSITY SURVEY. By 
M. G. NEALE, director. American Council on 
Education. Pp. 86. 

Report of a survey of Canton, Ohio, to deter- 
mine the desirability and feasibility of establish- 
ing a municipal college or university. The pro- 
cedures are suggestive for communities consid- 
ering a like problem. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE MAJOR 
AGENCIES IN THE FIELL OF INTER- 
CULTURAL EDUCATION (REVISED 
DRAFT). American Jewish Committee 
(386 Fourth Ave., New York 16). Pp. 66. 
(Mimeographed.) 

A convenient summary of the work of the 
major agencies (checked by them) and surveys 
of important research, etc. 


CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH OCCU- 
PIEL COUNTRIES. Edited by Harowp 
E. SNyperR and MARGRETTA S. AUSTEN. 
American Council on Education. Pp. 110. 


$1.00. 


LOOKING AHEAD TO MARRIAGE, By 
Currrorp R. Apams. “Life Adjustment 
Booklet.” Science Research Associates. Pp. 
48. $0.60. 


MENTAL HEALTH IS A FAMILY AF- 
FAIR. “Public Affairs Pamphlet,” No. 155. 
Public Affairs Committee (22 East 38th St., 
New York 16). Pp. 31. $0.20. 


THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE. By the Rr. 
Hon. L. S. Amery. The English Association 
(British) Presidential Address, 1949. Oxford 
University Press, Amen House, London, E.C. 
4. Pp. 19. 
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Text and Reference Books 


Basic Composition, Book I. By Purp 
BuRNHAM. Scott, Foresman. Pp. 450. 
$2.20. 

To learn to talk better and to learn to 
write as well as he talks are the two simple, 
attainable, and appealing aims which the 
pupil is expected to set himself as he studies 
Basic Composition. Therefore, oral and writ- 
ten composition is the focus of the entire 
text. From the very beginning, it is obvious 
that the author speaks from fresh experience 
and, as he says in his Introduction, “‘investi- 
gation and much thought as to what funda- 
mentals are worth teaching and how they 
can best be taught to modern high-school 
students.” 

The approach to the problems of com- 
position is free from the excessively propa- 
ganda approach which is the limit of so 
many textbooks. Instead, the pupils are in- 
troduced to the specific problems of compo- 
sition. Of course, the importance of outlines 
is stressed ; but the author starts the pupil on 
the road to good outlining by showing the 
need for knowing where to begin and the na- 
ture of the steps in a talk or a piece of writ- 
ing. By natural progression, the grouping of 
the points is developed concomitantly with 
the development of the paragraph. There is 
no likelihood that the pupil will look upon 
either oral or written composition as the re- 
sult of any sort of magic—inspiration, 
mood, genius, or what not. 

By encouraging the use of the same topics 
for both oral and written composition, the 
author makes clear to the pupil the essential 
similarity of the two and develops in the pu- 
pil the realization that good writing is most 
likely to be colloquial—in the best sense of 
that word. The oral work is not, primarily, a 
relief for either pupil or teacher from the 


problems of composition, for all the thought 
problems of written composition are shown 
to be present in oral composition and to arise 
from the same purposes. Those two bug- 
bears of composition—the beginning and the 
ending—are clearly and simply deprived of 
their masks and robes, first in oral composi- 
tion as a means of catching attention and of 
leaving the listener interested and then in 
written composition (in which, too often, the 
writer forgets the needs of the reader) for the 
same reasons. Still, the written compositions 
are not merely the oral compositions writ- 
ten. 

The specific problems of written composi- 
tion as distinct from oral composition—the 
sentence, the paragraph, spelling, revision, 
etc.—are brought to focus gradually. The 
development of the sentence is unusually 
effective. The various grammatical details— 
the parts of speech, phrases, clauses, modi- 
fiers-—are explained always with reference to 
their use in sentences. Emphasis upon the 
fragmentary nature of the parts of sentences 
dealt with helps to prevent both incomplete 
and run-on sentences, and their use as sen- 
tence parts is made to seem—as it is-—natu- 
ral. At each step, variety of word order and 
of sentence form is encouraged. 

Of course, punctuation and spelling are 
developed as aids to making meaning clear. 
The author has evidently culled helpful il- 
lustrations from experience with pupils. He 
has indicated differences of usage but has 
wisely, at the same time, indicated the punc- 
tuation least likely to cause misunderstand- 
ing or difficulty for the reader. 

He has recognized the value of spelling 
rules and has developed them with clarity. 
By making use of the tendencies of Eng- 
lish spelling (which are the bases for rules), 
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he simplifies and solves large groups of spell- 
ing problems. He also calls attention to the 
specific problems presented by spelling de- 
mons and gives help in bringing them under 
control. 

I cannot be so enthusiastic about his sec- 
tions (the text consists of thirty units, each 
consisting of a section on grammar, improv- 
ing sentences, punctuation, spelling, usage, 
and composition) on usage. Of course, the 
teacher will use only those parts which seem 
applicable to his pupils; but much of this 
seems to me to be put into the book to satis- 
fy custom. Much of it could have been 
treated more concisely and forcibly if it had 
been incorporated into the grammar section. 
I am inclined to think, also, that the author 
underrates the pupils’ familiarity with lan- 
guage, especially with the principal parts of 
verbs. 

It would be wiser, too, it seems to me, to 
make the definitions with consideration of 
the exceptions which he cites. He uses the 
almost universal but erroneous definitions of 
adjective and adverb; but he recognizes 
their limitations and adequately explains 
possessives, appositives, and adverbial 
nouns. The definition of ‘‘preposition”’ fails 
to recognize the fact that not all preposi- 
ional phrases are modifiers. 

The book is planned so that it may be 
used for a single year’s work, but the author 
recognizes in his Introduction the fact that 
it is really suited for use over two years. It is 
unfortunate that so many school systems de- 
mand a different composition text for each 
year, for this makes for incomplete treat- 
ment and for repetition, This text is a com- 
plete unit of presentation. While such a text 
as this tends to create a course of study 
(which may not harmonize with the course 
desired or planned by a particular school 
system), the excellent typography and or- 
ganization are such that it can, without 
great effort, be used in connection with any 
course of study. 

HerMAN O. MAKEY 


Souts Sipe Hica Scroor 
Fort Wayne, InpIANa 
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English Handbook. By Matitpa BAtLey and 
Gunnark Horn. American Book. Pp. 
xiv+402. $1.88. 


The handbook writer’s lot is not an easy 
one. Faced with his publisher’s desire to 
placate all segments of opinion among Eng- 
lish teachers, to suit all grade levels from 
the ninth through college, and to attract 
any possible customers in the professions 
and in business, his work is required to have 
an encyclopedic catholicity that must be 
awesome to contemplate. Truly, Omnes om- 
nibus may be his motto. 

Bailey and Horn’s English Handbook has 
sailed into this task with commendable 
courage and considerable success. Its Pref- 
ace frankly states its design for use by stu- 
dents, vocational groups, academic groups, 
and teachers as a textbook, a text supple- 
ment, or a reference volume. Such uni- 
versality of use demands an extensive cover- 
age, and this book provides the material. 
Approximately half the volume (212 pp.) is 
devoted to grammar, usage, capitalization, 
punctuation, diction, and spelling. In these 
the approach is along the accepted lines of 
the eight parts of speech and emphasizes 
their most common functions and use. Such 
a pragmatic approach is refreshing, for it 
avoids laboring the nice distinctions be- 
tween “shall” and ‘will’ or between 
“should” and “‘would” and spends little 
space on the academic problems of the split 
infinitive, gross doubled negatives, or the 
terminal preposition. On the other hand, for 
example, a clarification of the case of pro- 
nouns following “than,”” a common prob- 
lem, is also not covered. However, most 
material is clearly explained in a direct and 
clear fashion. 

In keeping with the basically traditional 
tone of the book is the section on diction. 
The listings are, as expected, complete and 
sound, but there is evidence of overcaution 
in the matter of slang and colloquialism. For 
instance, “polish up” and “where at,” are 
listed as faulty, and “how come?’ as a 
vulgarism. Such strictures may be pleasing 
to the fastidious and conservative, but they 
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do little to enrich the language or to assist 
in developing style. 

The latter half of the book emphasizes 
the application of the skills or knowledge 
acquired in the first half. The sentence, the 
paragraph, the letter, and the research 
paper are all explained, with sensible and 
workable teaching aids included. The au- 
thors allude to the letter-writing section 
with some pride, and they have reason to do 
so, for it is compact and practical. The same 
can be said of the twenty pages on library 
techniques, a teachable, unified, and logical- 
ly developed segment of the book. It is for 
these areas of application, to which the au- 
thors have given so generously of their 
limited space, that the English Handbook 
can be most strongly recommended. 

The authors also employ in their exer- 
cises the sensible and _ interest-arousing 
device of sequential sentences, so that each 
drill becomes an ideational unit rather than 
a sporadic collection of errors. This method 
is not new, but one is pleased to see it used 
so effectively here. 

The English Handbook is a valuable addi- 
tion to its field, especially in classes where 
the actual writing of the language is being 
practiced. 

Jutius C. BERNSTEIN 
East Sipe 
NEWARK, NEW JeRSEY 
English in Action. By J.C. TRESSLER. Course 

One, pp. 498, $2.12; Course Two, pp. 499, 

$2.12; Course Three, pp. 498, $2.20; 

Course Four, pp. 500, $2.20. Heath. 

This fifth edition has dropped the 
secondary authors of the series but retains 
the separation of “Language Activities” 
from the “Handbook.” It attempts to be 
purely functional in its treatment of gram- 
mar and other principles of form and add 
some chapters and sections suggested by 
our present better-socialized outlook. 


English Language Series. By NAOMI CHASE, 
F. Oison, and Harotp Husesy. 
Junior Book. 1, pp. 316+136, $1.96; 
Junior Book 2, pp. 341+144, $2.40. Holt. 
The body of each book consists of eleven 
chapters of different kinds, such as “Becom- 
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ing Better Acquainted,” “Planning Team- 
work,” “Taking Part in Discussion,” and 
“Listening and Writing.” Each chapter in- 
cludes activities in reading, listening, 
speaking, writing, and grammar. Each book 
also includes a “Reference Section”’ repeat- 
ing, in convenient form, grammar, usage, 
and other language-arts information. 


Stories for Youth. Edited by A. H. Lass and 
ArnoLtp Horowrrz. Harper. Pp. 374. 
$1.96. 

Twenty-four stories, each with questions 
for class discussion, grouped in three parts: 
“What We Live By,” “Issues Confronting 
Us,” and “About People.’’ Stories by James 
Street, Galsworthy, Pearl Buck, Corey 
Ford, Saroyan, Jo Pogano, Mackinlay 
Kantor, S. V. Benét, Maureen Daly, Hey- 
wood Broun, and others. “Sixteen”’ and “The 
Fifty-first Dragon” stand next each other. 


How To Build a Better Vocabulary. By 
MAXWELL NURNBERG and W. T. 
Prentice-Hall. Pp. 388. $2.95. 

Designed for popular use and avowedly 
employing any and every effective mnemon- 
ic device. The main dependence is on roots 
and affixes. Meant for adults but probably 
useful to brilliant high school juniors or 
seniors, especially if from underprivileged 
homes. 


Living Poetry. Selected and edited by 
Horace J. McNerm and Dororuy S. 
ZIMMER, with the collaboration of CLAR- 
ENCE STRATTON. Globe. Pp. 568. 

Chiefly short and fairly easy poems, 
most of them by living writers, arranged 
under quite general topics, such as ‘“Look- 
ing at Life,” “Things That Count,” “Love,” 
“The Sea,” and “Humor.” Simple notes at 
the back of the book explain any points at 
all likely to give difficulty. 


Myths and Legends of All Nations. By HER- 
BERT SPENCER RoBINSON and KwNox 
Witson. Garden City. Pp. 244. $2.00. 
Primarily a reference book, arranged by 

cultures, myths first and then legends. 

Adequately indexed for quick reference. 

Small but clear type. 
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WHICHER (Amherst); and others. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 


AMERICAN STUDIES 
at 
UNIVERSITY OF 


during the two summer terms (June 12-July 22; July 25-August 26) offer 
American courses approved for the B.A., the M.A., and the Ph.D. degree 
in American Studies or for degrees in participating departments. 


ENGLISH: ALFRED KAZIN (New School for Social Research); TREMAINE McDOWELL 
(Minnesota); WILLIAM RANDEL (Florida State); HENRY NASH SMITH (Minnesota); 
WILLARD THORP (Princeton); ANDREWS WANNING (Harvard); GEORGE PF. 


HISTORY: CARL BRIDENBAUGH (Institute of Early American History and Culture); 
PHILIP D. JORDAN (Minnesota); HANS KOHN (City College of New York); ERNEST 
OSGOOD (Minnesota); ALICE F. TYLER (Minnesota); and others. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES: GEORGE FE. AXTELLE (New York University); ASHER CHRIS- 
TENSEN (Minnesota); HORNELL HART (Duke); HORTENSE POWDERMAKER 
(Queens College); ARNOLD M. ROSE (Minnesota); LOUIS WIRTH (Chicago); and others. 


For further information write Dean of the 
Summer Session, 542 Administration Building 


MINNESOTA 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA 


Better Speech through Records 


The Art of Good Speech, a complete speech 

course by eminent authorities, enables one to 

correct his mispronunciations, to enrich his vo- 

cabulary, and to speak more effectively in the 
everyday speech situations. 


Topics: Speech and personality; the psychology 
of effective speaking; determining the correct 
pronunciation of words; methods of transcrip- 
tion; improving one’s conversation; talking be- 
fore groups; managing the interview, etc. 


Features: a complete list of words which offer 
spelling and pronunciation difficulties (6000 
words are transcribed in a system that can be 
read at a glance); a full list of words of dis- 
puted pronunciation, with the recommendations 
of a group of specialists; self-administering tests 
for discovering words one may be mispronounc- 
ing and records on which to sear the correct pro- 
nunciation,; vocabulary-building manuals with 
tests that permit one to check his progress, etc. 


4 unbreakable records... 7 books and manuals 
(over 700 pages)...in an attractive case...$9.95 


Intensive Spanish 562 pp.,8 unbreakable records $16 


The Russell Press + 1512S. 64b St. + Phila. 47, Pa. 


SUMMER TRAINING PROGRAM 
in 


HIGH SCHOOL DRAMATICS 


ATTENTION, TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


If your teaching duties for the 1950-51 school 
year inchide management of the high school 
dramatics program, you are urged to enroll now 
for the special program of courses in high school 
theatre management and production offered 
June 19 through July 29 by the School of Speech, 
Kent State University. Core subject in this unique 
undertaking will be a special course on 


“Organization and Management of the High 
Schoo! Dramatic Arts Program” 
with Blandford Jennings, veteran teacher and 
director of dramatics at the Clayton, Mo., High 
School, as guest instructor. This special summer 
training program in high school dramatics is being 
offered as a cooperative project by the Kent State 
University and The National Thespian Society. 


Enrollment for this series of courses will close 
June +. For further particulars, including regis- 
tration forms, write to 


PROF. E. TURNER STUMP, Head 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
KENT STATE UNIVERSITY KENT, OHIO 
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and rewritten 
in 25 years. 
Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster's New International 
lessens the need for 
investment in su 


Attention English Teachers! 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


ENGLISH IN THE 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


by Gertrude Stearns 


Declared by well known educators as the 
most important book to be published in 
over a decade for teachers of English in 
small high schools, this valuable guide book 
presents actual methods for teaching English 
so that each student benefits to the greatest 
degree. Program planning, testing and grad- 
ing are all thoroughly discussed. 


$3.50 


Order your copy of this excellent 358-paze 


handbook today ! 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS 


Sales Department 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publications 


ANDRE GIDE 
Avtvma Leoves—This new book is autobio- 
graphical, woven from the colorful strands of 
Gide’s later years. Poets, thinkers and other 
great contemporaries rise frorn its pages. Gide’s 
relationship to his mother, to nature, to men 
and animals is revealed in enchantingsepisodes. 
$3.75 
OSCAR WILDE 
De Profuadiso—This is the first complete and 
accurate version of the lasi prose work of Oscar 
Wilde in English. First published in 1905, its 
subsequent history, how its publication was 
prevented during the lifetime of Lord Alfred 
Douglas, and how it finally became possible to 
present to an English public for the first time 
this complete, unexpurgated edition of Oscar 
Wilde’s masterpiece, is told by Mr. Vyvyan Hol- 
land in his Introduction, The work itself is of 
outstanding literary interest and importance. 
$3.00 
FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


Provet’s Wey—A unique revelation of Marcel 
Proust’s personality. Mauriac could not write 
about Proust without including his relation to 
Jacques Riviére, the poet-publisher. The per- 
sonalities of these three great French writers 
come to life in this book. $3.00 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 
Out Of My Loter Yeors—D)r. Einstein's only new 
general book since 1936. $4.75 


MAURICE COLBOURNE 

The Real Bernard Shaw—A sound, well-balanced 
biography. “The new material includes a 
critical examination of the plays, a table show- 
ing at a glance the history of first productions, 
and an extraordinarily minute Shavian annary 
placing the events of Mr. Shaw’s life in their 
historical context.”—- The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. $4.75 

Ay your bookstore, of order direct: 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th St., Dept. 129, New York 16 
(Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance.) 


Pw) “The Supreme Authority” 
WEBSTERS 
DICTIONARY 
©lassroom 
and Library 
Encyclopedic: information or 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
4 reference books. | is truly 
! “the foundation book 
of education.“ 
Compiled by the 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary -makiog 
Write for Bookla E. 
2, Mass, 


an emphatic answer to the 
modern need for eflicient 


classroom instruction... . 


TRESSLER’S 
Action Series 


th 
EDITION 


Tressler’s fifth edition stimulates the use of correct English in speaking and writing— 
by appealing to the current interests of the pupil—retaining separation of language 
activities and handbook sections—application of suggestions submitted by 33 out- 
standing English teachers—adding new chapters which promote learning, and a 
thorough speech course. These technical improvements are teamed with attention- 
getters such as grammar cartoons, lively review and drill programs. 


Courses 1-4 Grades 9-12 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta . TH 


San Francisco Dallas London and Company 


outstanding in its 15th million and _ 


